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Apiary of C. D. Mize at Mt. Hope, Kan. Kansas is Fast Becoming a Bee State. 
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Special Subscription Offers 


OF THE 


American Bee Journal 
IN COMBINATION WITH BEE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


In order to give subscribers a chance to get a good Bee Book and effect a saving at the same 
time, we are giving below our special offers on such combinations. 


Anyone desiring description and summary of different Bee Books should ask for our book 
catalog. It is sent free. 


The Most Popular OTHER BEE BOOKS 
BEE BOOKS esl sean A.B. J. 


. l yr. and 
Pyeng on Book alone Book 
Book alone Book postpaid postpaid 


postpaid postpaid Advanced Bee Culture (Hutchinson) ~---$1.00 $1.75 

Bee Primer — $ 15 $1.00 Life of the Bee (Maeterlinck) 150 225 
First Lessons in Beekeeping : ME Manual of the Apiary (Cook) ; 2.00 
Thousand Answers to Beekeeping Ques- Quinby’s New Beekeeping F 1.75 
tions (Miller) 1.25 1.75 Townsend’s Bee Book ; 1.25 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee—Revised_- 1.50 2.00 Southern Bee Culture (Wilder) . 1.25 
Langstroth—Reprint of Original Edition. 1.00 1.75 Lore of the Honey Bee (Edwards) J 2.75 
Doolittle—Scientific Queen Rearing --._. .50 1.25 Bee People (Morley) ~~ : 2.25 
A Year’s Study in the Out Apiary (Doo- Bee Master of Warrilow F 1.50 
little) 50 = 1.25 Queenie iat , 1.50 
Productive Beekeeping (Pellett) 1.75 2.50 Alexander’s Practical Writings : 1.25 
Fifty Years Among the Bees (Dr. Miller). 1.00 1.75 Biggle Bee Book d 1.35 
ewig (Phillips) --- isles 2.00 2.50 British Beekeepers’ Guide - ; 1.75 
A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture The Honey Bee (Cowan) } 1.75 
(Root) a ; 3.00 Irish Bee Guide 10 1.85 
How to Keep Bees (Comstock) . 1.75 Waxcraft (Cowan) --- j 1.75 
Canadian Postage on Combinations, 15c extra; Modern Bee Farm --_- : 2.75 
Foreign, 25c. 


Magazines in Combination 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL One Year— Bee Paper Combinations 
bear a Grower ‘ P 
Wit reen’s Fruit Grower ; : Both $1.50 
With American Poultry Advocate ‘ American Bee Journal, one year, $1 Milne 
With Poultry S i i 
With Seren foareal tt oeak Gleanings in Bee Culture, one year, $1--- ( — 
With Successful Farming 
With F d Firesid : 
With Sammie Une Foursal : American Bee Journal, one year, $1 Both $1.50 


Wi i Canadian 
ith Little Folks : 

ith A ‘ . t Beek : 1 postage 
Wit me B Domestic Bee eeper, one year $ 


With Ohio Farmer ( Formerly Beekeepers’ Review ) a 
With Country Gentleman A 
With Youth’s Companion s All Three Bee Papers as above for 

Canadian and Foreign Postage Extra. Canadian Postage, 65c. 






































Canadian Postage on all Combinations, 15c; 
Foreign, 25c. 























Send us a list of books and magazines you want. We will quote our best prices. 


Our regular subscription prices on American Bee Journal are, | year, $1; 


2 years, $1.75; 3 years, $2.50; 5 years, $4. 


SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Im. 
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Poultry Supplies 


Poultry supplies of all kinds, best 
automatic grain feeders, fountains, 
feed troughs,dry mash hoppers, bone 
mills, exhibition and shipping coops, 
leg bands, shell, grit, bone, meat, 
foods, and remedies ANYTHING YOU 
WANT. Also Pigeon, Kennel and Bee 
Supplies. Circular free. 


Eureka Supply House 
. Box B-403 . Aurora, Illinois 


New York 
and 
New England 





Distributors of Lewis Beeware and 
Dadant’s Foundation. We are located 
on the New York Central, West 
Shore, Pennsylvania Railroads and 
Electric Line. 


Let us 


Rochester-Syracuse 
And all Express Companies. 
quote you on your requirements and 
mail you our 1918 Catalogue. Also 


our Beginners’ Book. 


The Deroy Taylor Co. 


NEWARK, N. Y. 





PATENTED 
Wright’s Frame-Wiring Device 
Most rapid in use. Saves cost of machine 


in one day. Tighter wires, no kinks, no sore 
hands. Price, $2.50, postpaid in U. S. A. 


G. W. Wright Company, Azusa, Calf. 





BU 


THE FAMOUS DAVIS GOLDENS 


And get big yields from gentle bees. 
Write for Circular and Price List. 


BEN G. DAVIS, 
Spring Hill, Tennessee. 





NOTICE-Special Sale on Sections 
No. 1 Beeway $6.00, No. 2 $5.50 per 1,000 
No. 1 Plain $5.75, No. 2 $5.25 per 1,000 


All other supplies at a reduced price. Get 
your orders in when you see this. 


The Old Bee and Honey Man, 
W. D. SOPER, 
425 Liberty St., Jackson, Mich. 
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New Bingham Bee Smoker 


In 1878 the original direct draft 
bee smoker was invented and pat- 
ented by Mr. T. F. Bingham, of 
Michigan. Mr. Bingham manufac- 
tured the Bingham Smoker and 
Bingham Honey Knife fer nearly 
thirty-five years, and in 1912, be- 
coming a very old man, we pur- 
chased this business and joined it 
to our established business of bee- 
keepers’ supplies and general bee- 
ware. Those who knew Mr. Bing- 
ham will join us in saying that he 
was one of the finest of men, and 
it gives us much pleasure to help 
perpetuate his name in the bee- 
keeping industry. 

Bingham Smokers have been improved 
from time to time, are now the finest 
on the market, and for nearly forty years 
have been the standard in this and many 
foreign countries. For sale by all dealers 


in bee supplies, or direct from the manu- 
facturers. 

Smoke Engine, 4-inch stove 28 oz.$1.25 
Doctor, 3%-inch stove 26 oz. 1.00 
Two larger sizes in copper extra. 
Conqueror, 38-inch stove . 85 
Little Wonder, 2%-inch stove....16 oz. .65 
Hinged cover on the two larger sizes, 
postage extra. 


. G. WOODMAN CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WOODMAN’S 
SECTION FIXER 


A combined section p ‘ss and foundation fastener 
of pressed steel construction. ONE OF THE 
GREAT ADVANTAGES this machine has over all 
others on the market in the putting in of top 
and bottom starters is,s YOU ALWAYS HANDLE 
LARGE PIECES OF FOUNDATION. You know 
how hard it is to set small, narrow pieces for bot- 
tom starters. With this machine a large piece of 
foundation is set and the hot plate is again used to 
cut it off, leaving the narrow bottom starter. What 


; is left of the large piece is then set for the top 
{| starter. 


i pasate: 
= in 





Price of machine, $3; with lamp, $3.40. 
5 lbs.; postage extra. 


THIS IS THE ONLY MACHINE ON THE 
MARKET from which the section always comes 
away right-side up, with the large piece or top 
starter hanging down. It does not become 
loosened in reversing, as with other machines. 


—— 
A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich 


Weight, 








Tin Honey Packages 


YOU WILL MAKE A MISTAKE if you do not ask for our Low Prices on 
Friction Top Pails and Cans. We are Saving money for car load buyers 


and others of smaller lots. Why not you? 


Our three-year contract is enabling us to make prices considerably under 
general market quotations. Let us hear from you, specifying your wants. 


Friction Top Tins 

2-lb.Cans 2%-lb.Cans 3-lb. Cans 10-lb. Pails 
Cases holding 24 24 sais 6 
Crates holding pa pen ala 50 50 
Crates holding 100 =o 100 100 100 
Crates holding 603 450 as 203 113 


Sixty Pound Square Cans 


We are now booking orders and making shipments of 60-lb. cans from sev- 
eral ditferent factories about the country. We believe it would be a wise 
‘dea to secure your supply early, as we have been told that the supply of 
tin plate will rot take care of the demands. Ask for prices, stating quan- 
tity wanted. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


5-Ib. Pails 
12 
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The Guarantee that Made “falcon” 
Bee Supplies Possible 


The “faleow’? GUARANTEE. Every hive, every super, every crate of sections, every pound foundation, 
every article, and every queen leaving the “falcon” plant goes out with our “absolute satisfaction or money 
back” guarantee. For more than a third of a century we have stood behind everything we sell. If anything 


is wrong or not just what you thought it would be, we'll appreciate it if you will write us, and we’ll make it 


absolutely right at our expense. Our satisfied customers are to be found everywhere, and our best adver- 


tisement. “Once a customer always a customer,” is synonymous with ‘he name “falcon” 

The beekeepers’ past experience when “short” should have taught him that it’s a “wise move” to get 
hives, sections and supplies ready in the next two months. We will be glad to quote on “faleon” sup- 
plies if you will send us an approximate list of what you will require for the coming season. 

Red Catalog Postpaid Dealers Everywhere ‘Simplified Beekeeping’’ Postpaid 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Falconer, New York 


Where the good bee-hives come from 






























































a 
Bee Supplies Bee Supplie 
READ—ORDER EARLY 
Owing to the congestion of freight and embargoes, we caution all beekeepers to get their 
order in early, otherwise you will suffer a great loss when you actually need goods, and you per- 
haps will be unable to get them for the above reasons. We have a large stock on hand, and can 
fill orders promptly, provided the railroads will accept freight. 
Send for our new catalog. 
C. H. W. Weber & Company 
2146 Central Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
; 
“a 
BEEKEEPERS 
=<=/ Save Time and Freight 
45 Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing LEWIS BEEW ane 
Breed 3-Band Italians Only ot ont . 
— DADANT FOUNDATION 
as AMRIT IS Moe Sa Solan esa es Ts ae OF US ™ 
Nov. 1 to May 1 May 1 to June 1 | June 1 to July 1 | July 1 to Nov. 1 : 
ee ee eS Tee ee Tee tea Ie Full Line of Bee Supplies 
Untested ............ $1.50 $ 7.50 $13.50|$1.25 $ 6.50 $13.50/$1.00 $ 5.00 $9.00/$ .75 $ 4.00 $ .75 = High-Class Goods 
Select Untested 2.60 8.50 15:00] 1.50 7.50 18.50) 1.25 6.50 12.00] 1.00 5.00 9.00 Prompt Service 
ee eae 2.50 18.50 25.00| 2.00 10.50 18.50! 1.75 9.00 17.00) 1.50 8.00 15.00 Courteous Treatment 
Select Tested .. 8.00 16.50 30.00] 2.75 15.00 27.00! 9.50 13.50 25.00] 2.00 10.00 18.00 $936 Catatoane ) 
= ee a ner A aia na a bd sent on request {4 
mt pants qpecnletge proce A fr., $2.15 ; 3 fr., $2.75; 4 fr., $3.50; pure 3-band Italians. Louis HANSSEN’S SONS 
213-215 West Second Street 
Capacity of yard, 5000 queens a year ree _ een. — cs 
Select queen tested for breeding, $5 Bee Hives and Supplies 
The very best queen tested for breeding, $10 : OF ALL KINDS 
Discount for early orders. A book on how 
to ig bees, 27c by mail. Instructive 
catalog free. 
JOHN M. DAVIS, SPRING HILL, TENN. 








J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Mo. 
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FIGURE IT for YOURSELF 








Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 

Dear Sirs: Tell M. G. Dadant that DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION is the best. I made the test as he 
suggested, every other sheet Dadant’s, and another 


concern’s foundation in between, and the bees 
worked DADANT?’S first. 


WILL JACOBS, Hedrick, Ind. 




















Suppose Dadant’s Foundation saves the bees 
One day’s time in the midst of a honey flow. 
What would you save by using it? Even if it 
saved only one hour’s time, wouldn’t it be 
cheaper for you? Remember, Dadant’s Foun- 
dation costs no more. It really costs less. 


SEND FOR OUR 1918 CATALOG AND SPECIAL LISTS 


DADANT & SONS 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


We make and sell DADANT’S FOUNDATION 
We render old combs into Beeswax 
We work Beeswax into Foundation 
We buy Beeswax for cash or trade 
We sell a full line of Bee Supplies 
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ANTICIPATE 
Your 1918 Bee Requirements 
NOW! 


HELP US CO-OPERATE WITH THE GOVERNMENT BY 
ORDERING YOUR BEE SUPPLIES FOR 
NEXT SEASON NOW! 


Transportation conditions may not permit of prompt shipments 
later on. Now, of all times, the Beekeeper should not put off 
until tomorrow what he can do today. ‘You owe it to your 
country and to yourself to prepare at once for the gathering of the 
nineteen eighteen crop. 


Have You Enough Hives? 
Have You Enough Supers? 
Have You Enough Frames? 
Have You Enough Sections? 


And have you enough of the rest of the things you will need ? 


THE LEWIS FACTORY IS NOW OPER- 
ATING NIGHT AND DAY TO TAKE 
CARE OF THE SEASON’S DEMANDS 











Help us while we are helping you. Place your orders now, so man- 
ufacturers and dealers can help their country --- your country, you 
and themselves, by preparing now for your needs. 


THE NEW LEWIS CATALOG 
IS NOW OUT 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Beeware 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


(a 
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MONTHLY, $1.00 A YEAR 





ON THE SUPPLY MAKER’S TRAIL 
No. 1.---Making Hives and Sections 


ways thinking up something 

new to keep the staff corre- 
spondent busy. When the mail man 
comes I find it is always well to have 
my hat handy, for there is no telling 
where he will be sending me next. 
Not long ago he got the idea that 
maybe the read- 
ers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal 
might be interest- 
ed in knowing 
how bee supplies 
are made. He ac- 
cordingly wrote to 
me to see what I 
could find out about 
the making of bee- 
hives, smokers, ex- 
tractors, honey 
containers and a 
few other things of 
use to the bee- 
keeper. The idea 
was all right, and 
I started in very 
dutifully to see 
what there was to 
be seen around the 
different factories. 
But neither the 
boss, nor I either, 
for that matter, 
counted on some 
of the plans of the 
women folks at 
our house. Oh, yes, 
I heard the wife 
and her unmarried 
sister whispering 
mysteriously about 
gowns and preachers and other 
things that have to do with wed- 
dings, but I was entirely too much 
interested in finding out how bee 
supplies are made to pay much at- 
tention to what they were doing. 
Now, when a fellow starts out to in- 


7. boss down at the office is al- 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


vestigate anything having to do with 
bees, he can never tell how long he 
will be gone. These good women 
folks felt very sure that I would get 
around in plenty of time, since I was 
not going so very far anyway. Well, 
after two or three weeks they got 
uneasy for fear that I would stray off 


: 
\ 


% 
: 





HUNDREDS OF CARS OF LUMBER ARE MADE INTO HIVES 


and not get home in time for the 
party which they had in mind, so 
they began to follow me up with 
urgent messages, to the effect that 
my presence was very much desired 
at home. Anyway, I got home in 
time for the wedding, with not much 


time to spare, but I did not get much 
more than half way around the circle 
of finding out how bee supplies are 
made. After the girl was safely mar- 
ried and started off in the automo- 
bile with old shoes and other useful 
decorations tied on behind (yes, it is 
the same girl that we had on the 
front cover among 
the flowers in No- 
vember, 1915), I 
began to wonder 
how much I had 
really learned 
about how bee 
supplies are made. 


Some of the big 
machines used at 
some of the fac- 
tories do so many 
things that I never 
could quite under- 
stand it all, even 
when I was look- 
ing at them with a 
guide at my elbow 
to explain the 
whole thing. Not 
béing much on me- 
chanics anyway, I 
fear that what I 
did not learn on 
the subjects as- 
signed me would 
make longer 
stories than the 
things I did. 


When one 
watches the bees 
busily working at 
the entrance of a 
hive under an apple tree in some- 
body’s back yard, he is inclined to 
think of honey production as a 
small business. But when he gets 
into the big factories, where hun- 
dreds of men are hustling to turn 
carloads of lumber into hives, sec- 
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PART OF BIG BEE SUPPLY FACTORY. 


tions and other equipment; where 
big saws are buzzing and boards zip- 
ping through the planers, and dozens 
of freight cars on the siding are be- 
ing loaded with supplies for all 
parts of the country, one gets a new 
view of the business. There are many 
factories, large and small, devoted to 
the manufacture of bee supplies. 
These are distributed from New York 
to California, so that even in the 
largest factory, one sees but a small 
part of the business. 

The G. B. Lewis Company’s plant 
at Watertown, Wisconsin, is one of 
the largest in the world devoted to 
the manufacture of hives and other 
beekeeping equipment. It is a very 
interesting little journey to follow a 
load of boards from the time they 
enter the factory until they are made 
into hives and packed into crates, 
ready for shipment to the apiary. 
Machinery has added much to the 
comfort and convenience of the eve- 
ryday life of modern times. When 
our grandparents were forced to 
make everything by hand, even the 


clothing from the time it was 
sheared from the sheep’s back, they 
had little time for recreation, and 
few were the comforts which they 
were able to afford. Under modern 
conditions, one man with a big ma- 


February 


When G. B. Lewis started his little 
mill at Watertown in 1864, it is prob- 
able that never in his wildest dreams 
did he picture the outgrowth to be 
such a big and complete plant as is 
now run by his son, G. C. Lewis. Mr. 
Lewis, the founder of the business, 
died in 1903, but the business has 
continued to grow under the man- 
agement of his son. A daughter, also, 
Mrs. Parks, is interested with him in 
the business. Her son, Mr. L. W. 
Parks, is superintendent of the fac- 
tory. The growth of the business 
during the past two years gives an 
idea of the growth of the beekeeping 
industry during the same period of 
time, for all manufacturers report a 
similar increase in demand for bee 
supplies. The prospect is that the 
increase will be even greater during 
the coming five years. The Lewis 
factory increased its output 30 per 
cent during 1916 over the previous 
year; 1917 increased 50 per cent over 
1916, and the plant was not able to 
care for anywhere near all the or- 
ders, even by running a night shift. 
As will be seen by the picture, the 
main factory is a very large, fire- 
proof structure with fine lighting, 














THE OUTGROWTH OF A LITTLE MILL ESTABLISHED IN 


chine can do the work of twenty- 
five by hand, and thus the conven- 
iences and comforts of life are multi- 
plied in like proportion. 














THE OFFICE IS SEPARATE FROM THE FACTORY. 


1864. 


and the most up-to-date machinery 
for saving labor. Only a small part 
of the plant could be shown in one 
picture. 


So great has been the demand for 
supplies that much difficulty has been 
experienced in getting suitable raw 
material. Lumber has advanced in 
price 50 per cent the past season, all 
wages are higher, and metals have 
increased 300 per cent. The advance 
of metal prices has been so great 
as to become prohibitive for some 
purposes, and metal covers will prob- 
ably be less used until the close of 
the war. As a matter of necessity, 
these increased costs of material and 
labor must be added to the cost of 
the finished product, so that the bee- 
keeper must pay higher prices for 
his hives. Fortunately, however, 
honey has also advanced, so that the 
beekeeper is as well off as before. 
In spite of the greatly increased 
prices of bee supplies, the manufac- 
turers claim to be turning them out 
at a much smaller profit than ever 
before. They are able to do this by 
adding high-speed machinery, which 
greatly increases the output of the 
factory without additional labor. The 
machinery used in this factory for 
making beehives costs in the neigh- 
borhood of $30,000, yet one hundred 
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men, by its aid, can do as much as 
two thousand men working with 
hand tools. The saving in wages of 
this large number of men will very 
soon pay the cost of the big ma- 
chines. To get it down to a fine 
point, the machine can do, for three 
cents, what it costs seventy-five 
cents to have done by hand. This is 
the reason that few beekeepers can 
afford to make their own supplies. 
They are not only better made by 
machinery, but a man, working by 
liand, can never compete with a ma- 
chine which does the work of 
twenty-five men. 

Let us follow a load of basswood 
lumber through the mill and see 
what happens. The boards are 
wheeled into the factory on three- 
wheeled carts that carry a wagon 
load of lumber at one time. For 
making sections, absolutely clear 
lumber is used. First every board is 
planed to fit a gauge, so that all are 
exactly alike. The basswood boards 
are twenty-nine thirty-seconds of an 
inch in thickness after coming from 
the planer. All knots are cut out, 
and waste wood is used for other 
purposes requiring small pieces of 
indifferent quality. Motor-driven 
mandrils now plane each edge, above 
and below, and cut each strip into 
five parts. There are seventy-five 
saws on each machine. The strips 
are then run through a sander to 
polish both sides and cut into 17- 
inch lengths for sections. At this 
stage the pieces are sorted by hand 
into grades, for no machine has yet 
been perfected which will sort out 
the off-colored pieces. After the 
pieces are graded they are clamped 
into bundles of 100 and the various 
cuts necessary to make them into 
finished sections made quicker than 
it can be told. The dovetails are cut 
at the ends by rapid saws, the V 
grooves by a scoring machine, and 
the beeways by rabbets. These ma- 
chines have an automatic feed, and 
the machine counts them, also, ring- 
ing a bell for every crate of 500 fin- 
ished sections. It only requires 
three men to attend this machine. 
One supplies it with lumber, one fills 
the crates and the third nails the 
crates up ready for shipment. The 
machinery necessary to manufacture 
sections in this rapid manner cost in 
the neighborhood of $10,000, but with 
. it three men are able to do the work 
of 100 men by hand labor. The fact 
is, that it would be almost impossi- 
ble to make good sections by hand. 
The one machine turns out 64,000 
every ten hours. 

Hives may be followed through the 
big factory in similar manner, al- 
though the process is much the same. 
The lumber is first planed, and cut 
clear, edges are planed and the 
boards are cut into short lengths, to 
fit the hives. We have some way 
come to demand dovetailed corners 
in all our beehives, although it is 
quite possible that well boxed cor- 
ners would do quite as well. In or- 
der to satisfy this whim on the part 
of the beekeepers, it is necessary to 
install a Morgan lock-corner ma- 
chine at a cost of $1,300, which cuts 
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THE LUMBER IS WHEELED TO THE FACTORY ON THREE-WHEELED CARTS. 


the dovetail so evenly that there is 
not a miss in a hundred hives. 

_ Small pieces of boards are worked 
into end bars and frame parts. The 
top bar is cut out entirely complete 
at one operation. Take a look at a 
thick top bar from a Hoffman frame 
and try to imagine what an ingen- 
ious machine is necessary to turn the 
trick. To describe it so it could be 
understood would require a_ better 
reporter than I. I could not even 
figure the thing out when I saw it 
working. 

Every machine in the big factory 
has its own individual motor, thus 
doing away with hundreds of belts 
and tons of shafting and overhead 
pulleys. In one corner is a _ repair 
shop in charge of an expert me- 
chanic. Here necessary repairs are 
made for the machines without leav- 
ing the building, and with the least 
possible delay. 

After all, beekeeping is not a busi- 
ness to be sneezed at, when it takes 
several hundred carloads of lumber 
yearly to keep one factory busy 
turning out supplies. After we have 
pasted a few million more of the 
“Eat Honey” stickers on our outgo- 
ing mail, we will have to enlarge all 
the factories and start more to sup- 


ply enough hives to hold the bees 
necessary to meet the demand for 
our product. 


Northern Wisconsin Meeting.—The 
annual meeting of the Northern Wis- 
consin Beekeepers’ Association was 
held at the court house here Satur- 
day, Dec. 29, 1917. Dinner was 
served by the ladies of the associa- 
tion and was very much appreciated. 
An address was given by Professor 
Mathews, of the U. S. Agricultural 
Department, on Wintering Bees and 
Increase of Honey production. Some 


important bee problems by Jas. 
Chief, a local and up-to-date bee- 
man, were discussed. Co-operation 


for better results in beekeeping, dis- 
eases in bees, frames, combs and us- 
ing foundation, also were touched 
upon by Professor Mathews. The 
following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President—H. H. Schroeder. 

Vice President—James Chief. 

Secretary-Treasurer—E. H. Marsh. 

Directors—Otto Klessig, Joe Cro- 


terfeil and C. S.Leykom. 


Honey is very scarce here now, 
extracted bringing from 20 to 30c a 
pound. E. H. MARSH, 

Sec’y. 
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THERE IS ROOM TO LOAD A WHOLE LINE OF FREIGHT O 
THE WAREHOUSE AT ONE TIME. bse Nicattiag 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Jour- 
nal is $1.00 per year in the United States of 
America and Mexico; 8 years, $2.50; 5 years, 
$4.00; in Canada, 15c extra, and in all 
other countries in the Postal Union, 25 cents 
a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER LABEL DATE indicates 
the end of the month to which subscription is 
paid. For instance, ‘‘decl8’” on your label 
shows that it is paid to the end of December, 
1918. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress, which show that the money has been 
received and credited. In case of errors, 
please write us. 


(Copyright: 1917, by C. P. Dadant.) 





THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


Federal Supervision of 
’ Queen Breeders 

There has been much complaint of 
the spread of foulbrood and other 
diseases through the purchase of 
queens. A few years ago a new pos- 
tal regulation required that all queen 
breeders secure a certificate of health 
from some authorized inspector. 
This provision was waived when it 
was shown that many States had no 
inspector. However, the provision 
requiring the boiling of honey for 
thirty minutes, from which candy is 
made to stock the cages is not suf- 
ficient protection. Apparently it in- 
sures safety from the spread of 
American foulbrood, but there is 
much evidence to show that Euro- 
pean foulbrood or paralysis may be 
spread by queens and their attendant 
bees shipped through the mails. The 
late O. O. Poppleton attributed his 
difficulties with paralysis to the pur- 
chase of queens and found it neces- 
sary to re-queen with different stock 
to eliminate the disease. He felt 
doubly sure of the source of infec- 
tion when he brought the disease to 
his yards the second time with 
queens of the same stock bought 
from another breeder. 

Most of the queen breeders do the 
bulk of their business outside the 
State in which they are situated. Be- 
ing an interstate business, queen 
breeding should have federal super- 
vision. Now that the department is 
adding a number of expert beekeep- 
ers for the extension service, some 
plan might be worked out whereby 
federal inspection could be secured. 
The total number of queen breeders 
engaged in commercial sale is not 
large, and greatly increased confi- 
dence on the part of the purchasers 
would result. from such a plan. 

While several of the States main- 
tain rigid inspection of queen yards, 


. several States have no such inspec- 


tion, and those which have do not 
have uniform regulations. The safe- 
ty of the future of the industry de- 
pends much upon placing proper 
safeguards about the shipping of 
bees and queens. 


Comb Honey Losing 
In Popularity 

The high price of extracted honey 
is having the effect of leading many 
beekeepers to give up the production 
of comb honey. Of late we have 
heard of several well-known comb- 
honey specialists who have already 
made the change, or who are prepar- 
ing to do so with the next crop. At 
present, the difference in price be- 
tween comb and extracted honey is 
slight, as compared to the increased 
cost of producing a fancy article of 
comb. The confidence of the public 
in extracted honey is largely the re- 
sult of the pure food laws. Since 
adulteration is no longer possible to 
any large extent, we look for ex- 
tracted honey to displace comb 
honey in many markets. So many 
beekeepers are making the change 
that the shortage of comb honey 
may be so pronounced that the price 


‘will advance sharply, for there are 


many consumers who will take it in 
no other form. 

Under present conditions there is 
more profit to be made in the pro- 
duction of extracted honey. 


Advance of Beekeeping 

Everyone sees evidence of the 
dawning of a new day for beekeep- 
ing. Honey production is developing 
from a fad into a commercial enter- 
prise, which is rapidly growing in 


importance. 
Whereas, ten years ago two or 
three agricultural colleges gave 


courses in beekeeping, now more 
than twenty are giving attention to 


‘ 
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the subject and some of them give it 
the prominence of a separate depart- 
ment. This indicates a greatly in- 
creased interest and demand for in- 
formation on the part of the public. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has greatly increased the staff of 
men engaged in the beekeeping 
work, with a prospect that still more 
men will be added to meet the in- 
creased demand for help from every 
section of the country. 

The agricultural press is devoting 
far more space than formerly to bee- 
keeping subjects, and the newspapers 
give more prominence to the doings 
of the beekeepers. Everywhere new 
organizations of beekeepers are 
springing up, until it is difficult to 
keep in touch with them all. Bee- 
keepers’ conventions and field meet- 
ings are now held in so many locali- 
ties that there are few beekeepers 
no longer within reach of the bee 
meetings. 

Honey is higher in price than for 
many years past. This is due to the 
war, in large measure, but thou- 
sands of people are learning to use 
honey who have not been in the 
habit of using it in the past. This 
insures a greatly increased demand 
for years to come. The prospects 
for beekeeping were never so bright. 


Isle of Wight Disease 
Another Remedy 

S. H. Smith, in the British Bee 
Journal for November 29, mentions 
another remedy for Isle of Wight 
disease that we had not yet read 
about. It is “acriflavine” (diamino- 
methyl-acridinium chloride). A quar- 
ter grain of the drug dissolved in a 
quart of water was sufficient for a 
dozen colonies, sprayed over the 
bees, combs, floor and brood-chamber 
walls, as well as over the crawlers 
around the hives. A week later the 
treatment repeated. “Those 
bees were not treated again. All sur- 
vived and gave surplus.” 


was 


The Master of Beekeeping 
The first issue of the American Bee 
Journal, which appeared in January, 


. 1861, contained the following: 


“He may be regarded as a master 
in bee culture, who knows how to 
winter his stocks in a healthy condi- 
tion, with the least loss of bees, the 
smallest consumption of stores, and 
with the combs unsoiled.” 

The same is still true, for in the 
Northern States wintering is the 
most serious problem which the bee- 
keeper has to meet. 
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Beemen of the Present---M. H. 
Mendelson 


By W. A. Pryal 


MONG the many beekeepers in 
California who have produced 
honey on a large scale few 

have exceeded the operations of Mr. 
M. H. Mendelson, whose apiaries 
have done much to make Ventura 
county famous as a honey-yielding 
section of the Golden State. 

It was in the early winter cf 1892, 
I believe, that I first met Mr. Men- 
delson at a meeting of beekeepers in 
Los Angeles. At that time he began 
to agitate for beekeepers of the 
State making a presentable exhibit 
of their apiarian resources at the 
Columbian Exposition to be held the 
following year in Chicago. And a 
year or two following he did his ut- 
most to make the beekeepers show 
at the Midwinter Exposition to be 
held in San Francisco during 1894 a 
success. 





M. H. MENDELSON IN WORKING GARB. 
One of his hired men is gathering the 
“Queen Crop.” : 


He also worked strenuously to 
have a creditable exhibit of Califor- 
nia’s bee products at the great expo- 
sition of 1915. He had outlined a 
plan that would have done credit not 
only to our apiarists, but those of 
all the world. But through the med- 
dling of others, the plans had to be 
abandoned, and there was no exhibit 
of the apiarian industry worthy of 
the name, though a few individuals 
and firms made good scattering ex- 
hibits of bee supplies. 

While on my trip through Califor- 
nia south of here, in 1916, I made it 
a point to visit Mr. Mendelson. I 
hoped to find him at his big apiary 
some two and one-half miles south of 
Piru, but on enquiring at the largest 
store in that town as to the best auto 
road to take, I was informed that he 
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A VENTURA COUNTY BEAN 


FIELD—And there are miles and miles of them. 





How doth 


the busy bee and the buttery Lima Bean that helps make everything so sweet and hopeful. 


had left that location a day or two 
previously for his Ventura place. 

At Fillmore I thought I would take 
a run out to see the McIntyre api- 
aries. I was told that it was not 
likely I should find Mr. McIntyre 
there; that the bees were being at- 
tended to by his wife and daughters. 
I did not try to find the location. 
Later I learned why Mr. McIntyre 
suspended apicultural operations. I 
was sorry to hear of this and I trust 
he has been able to take up the pur- 
suit in the large way that he had 
conducted it so successfully for over 
a quarter of a century. As it was, I 
learned that the women folks of the 
household managed the bees as com- 
petently as of yore, and why not? 
Who in the country could be more 
competent than the daughter and 
granddaughters of the late R. Wil- 
kin? 

Our trip from Fillmore to Ventura, 
or rather for many miles west of the 
former town, was over one of the 
vilest roads we ever traveled. The 
main highway was under reconstruc- 


tion, and a Mexican we met at the 
crossroads gave us wrong directions 
as to the best temporary route. 

On the State highway something 
less than three miles east of Ven-' 
tura, we found what Mr. Mendelson 
calls his camp. While I had written 
to Mr. Mendelson that I hoped to 
call upon him on my way home, he 
did not recognize me, neither would 
I have known him should I have 
chanced to meet him in town or on 
the highway. , Nigh a quarter of a 
century had made changes in us 
both. 

Some 200 colonies of bees had been 
moved into the place a few days pre- 
vious to our visit, and the hives were 
arranged all around the house and 
outbuildings. Some of them had 
swarmed, even as late as the latter 
part of August, when we were there. 
One of the little girls of our party 
discovered a swarm hidden away 
among the leaves of a large palm 
tree. 

Many of the colonies were used for 
queen-rearing purposes. The _ ten- 











FLOWERING PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES GROW ALL ABOUT MENDELSON’S 
COTTAGE BEE-CAMP 
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ONE OF eenmaieer = 2: APIARIES IS IN 


A BLUE GUM GROVE IN THE 


ENTER OF EXTENSIVE BEAN FIELDS. 


frame Langstroths were so divided 
that they made three or four com- 
partments, in each of which a queen 
was raised to egg-laying maturity. 
Mr. M. had two men assisting him 
and when we called he was filling an 
order for a hundred or more Italian 
queens. The main object in moving 
the bees to this location is to take 
advantage of the bean fields, Lima 
beans being grown extensively in the 
coast portion of Ventura county. 

Mr. Mendelson reports that the 
season of 1916 had been a poor one 
at the Piru apiary; that that good 
sage range did not give him a half 
carload of sage honey. A part of 
this apiary was moved to the bean 
fields. From this source he secures 
a fair crop, unless the fall is con- 
tinuously foggy. 

Some of the canyons in this por- 
tion of Ventura county are among 
the very best sage-honey yielding 
locations in California. The pity is 
that so many years prove failures. 
Too often a full crop is secured only 
once in five years, though at times 
every third year is a_ satisfactory 


one. Mr. Mendelson’s honey crops 
have averaged better, I believe, than 
have the crops of many other bee- 
keepers in the county. This is be- 
cause after the sage honey is in, he 
moves a portion of his big apiary to 
the low lands where the bees can 
collect the nectar from the bean 
flowers. I did not secure data as to 
Mr. Mendelson’s harvests for the 
years he has been engaged in api- 
arian work in California, but I be- 
lieve his best yield was from thirty- 
five to forty tons. He has been in 
the State thirty-seven years, coming 
here from New York State, where he 
was born about 64 years ago. He 
had quite an extended knowledge of 
bees before coming to the Land of 
Sunshine, Flowers, Fruit and Honey; 
his father had kept some colonies 
and young Mendelson as a child ac- 
quired an enthusiastic love of bees 
and nature. 

The equipment of the bee ranches 
run by this man is probably the most 
extensive of its kind in California. 
Some twelve thousand dollars would 
hardly cover the cost of bees, fix- 

















THE IRON FIRE-PROOF EXTRACTING ROOM AND STOREHOUSE 
COMBINED AT THE FAR END OF THE GARDEN 
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tures, etc. At the Ventura plant, the 
big honey-extractor is driven by 
electric power, current being ob- 
tained from the local power com- 
pany. Here we saw the great big 
“road-schooner” he uses to trans- 
port his bees from one apiary to an- 
other, as the honey flow warrants. 
And in his stables we saw several 
powerful specimens of horse flesh 
that were beauties. They are the mo- 
tive power for propelling the afore- 
said “road-schooner.” 

Mr. Mendelson complains that one 
of the great obstacles he has to con- 
tend with is getting suitable help in 
the apiary. I presume, since this 
country has entered the world war, 
it will be harder the coming season 
to secure assistance in the larger 
apiaries: 

While I found our host such an en- 
thusiastic apiarist, I found him also 
interested in plant life. The soil 
about his Ventura place is of a rich, 
sandy loam and well watered. It is 
ideal garden soil. Here he was grow- 
ing a large number of plants that 
I have been interested in for years, 
especially gladiolus. Many of his 
trees and plants are rare, some al- 
most tropical. To name them would 
be like setting out to make a plant 
catalog. 

Herewith I present some views I 
obtained at the home camp; also 
some I obtained of his Piru apiary 
and one of his apiaries when the 
bees were picnicking among the 
beans. Some beeman truly is M. H. 
Mendelson and may the flowers for 
years to come be nectar-laden, that 
the myriads of bees from his hun- 
dreds of hives may sweeten his way 
through the rest of his life’s journey. 

Oakland, Calif. y 


Boys’ and Girls’ Bee Club 


By J. H. Merrill, in Charge of Apiary 
Work, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College 


URING the winter of 1916-17, 

D the Lyon County Boys’ and 

Girls’ Bee Club was organized 

by Charles A. Boyle, district club 

leader, and Herbert Popence, county 
agent for this Kansas county. 

Mr. Boyle’s purpose in organizing 
the club was not to increase the 
number of beekeepers but to make 
better beekeepers out of those al- 
ready possessing bees. Instead of 
having one or two neglected and 
almost forgotten boxes of bees hid- 
den away somewhere under a tree, 
it was planned to give these bees a 
new home, decent treatment, and 
make them pay their own way, thus 
justifying their existence. 

When it came to purchasing equip- 
ment it was found that this would be 
divided into two classes—one to in- 
clude large articles to be used in 
common, and the other individual 
equipment which each club member 
should use. 

In the first class were included 
text and reference books on beekeep- 
ing, as well as the leading magazines. 
The tools which were necessary for 
assembling hive parts were also in- 
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cluded in this class. Some of the 
members were to raise extracted 
honey, and since an extractor was 
rather expensive for an individual 
club member to own, the club pur- 
chased the extractor and all equip- 
ment necessary for extracting. 

Each club member was urged to 
subscribe to one bee journal and, if 
possible, secure a text book. | Gloves, 
veils, smokers, hive tools, hives and 
hive parts, including supers, frames, 
sections, foundation, bee escape 
boards and queen excluders, were 
secured by each member for his indi- 
vidual needs. 

Since the object was to make bet- 
ter beekeepers rather than more bee- 
keepers, it was planned to have each 
member make his start with a colony 
of bees, secured, if possible, from his 
parents. By so doing it was intend- 
ed to make a practical demonstra- 
tion, not only to his parents but to 
others, of just what could be ac- 
complished by using modern meth- 
ods and intelligent care in handling 
the bees. ; 

The club opened in the spring of 
1917 with twelve members. Four of 
these were obliged to discontinue, 


but the other eight remained enthu- © 


siastic members throughout the sea- 
son. ’ 

In order that an exact rating 
should be given to each member, the 
hive with which he had started was 
examined and a value placed upon ‘t. 
In making this examination the con- 
dition and strength of each colony, 
the race, age and prolificness of the 
queen, and the condition of the hive 
and hive parts were all taken into 
consideration. If a colony was in an 
old box hive, which would later have 
to be changed to a better hive, it re- 
ceived a lower valuation than it 
would have had it been already in a 
modern hive. ; 

After each colony had been ap- 
praised and its value recorded the 
club was ready to begin work. Mr. 
Boyle and Mr. Popence demonstrat- 
ed how the hive parts should be put 
together, how many nails to use and 
where they should be used, and how 
to paint them so as to have all of 
a uniform color. 


PIRU APIARY 


Those who were going to raise ex- 
tracted honey learned how to make 
extracting frames and how to fasten 
in the foundation which was used to 
secute straight comb. Those who 
were interested in producing comb 
honey learned how to make the sec- 
tions and how to fasten in the little 
sheets of wax or “starters.” 

Those who had colonies in old 
boxes were shown how to transfer 
them to modern hives with movable 
frames. After the bees were housed 
in their new homes they could be 
examined at any time, because the 
frames in these hives could be re- 
moved at will. 

As the work progressed new prob- 
lems constantly presented themselves 
and Mr. Boyle and Mr. Popence were 


kept busy throughout the summer 
answering questions and _ solving 
problems. 


After the honey season is over, 
there is a valuation to determine the 
standing of each club member. Each 
contestant must submit an itemized 
account of all his expenses and re- 
ceipts. Then his colonies are exam- 
ined along the following line: (1) 


49 
the number of colonies; (2) the 
strength of each colony; (3) the 


number of bees in each colony; (4) 
amount of stores; (5) improvement 
in the race of bees, and (6) possi- 
bilities of wintering. 

The standing of each contestant is 
determined by adding the total re- 
ceipts to the value of the colonies, 
minus the total expenses. 

_ Although the summer of 1917 was, 
in general, a poor season for honey, 


yet several members of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club did very well. ‘They 
not only secured very creditable 


crops of honey, but also learned a 
great many facts about beekeeping. 
At the close of the season each con- 
testant wrote the story of his sum- 


mer’s work. These stories made 
more than ordinarily interesting 
reading. 


Ezra Palmer’s father gave him a 
colony of bees in an old box hive 
with which to make a start. Ezra 
bought a standard hive, supers and 
other necessary equipment. 


In the fall he sent a frame of 
honey from his colony to the State 
Fair at Topeka, for which he was 
awarded a $3 premium. In addition 
to this he sold 100 pounds of honey 
for $20, making a total income of 
$23. As his total expense was $4.73, 
his total profit from his one colony 
of bees was $1827. Joseph W. Stout 
secured a yield of 115 pounds of 
honey and was given an award of 
merit for his honey exhibit at the 
State Fair at Hutchinson. Clarence 
Gladfelter also did well, as he took 
81 pounds from his colony of bees. 

The work of the club was so suc- 
cessful and attracted so wide atten- 
tion that the members have decided 
to take advantage of this publicity 
and market their product under a 
club name. 

Already fourteen new members 
have been enrolled for next year and 
there are at least fiftv who wish to 
join the club. The older members 
will take up some of the more ad- 
vanced problems of beekeeping. Such 
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problems are the best methods of 
making increase artificially, natural- 
ly, or by using pound packages, 
whether comb or extracted honey 
should be produced in their region, 
etc. There are 2,000 colonies of bees 
in Lyon county and it is planned by 
the club to secure and handle some 
of the colonies which would other- 
wise be neglected. Such a move will 
not only show the owners of these 
colonies some of the modern meth- 
ods of handling bees, but should 
prove very remunerative to the club 
members. 
Manhattan, Kans. 


Another Advertising Objection 


Answered 
By Chilton Gano 

NATURAL doubt raised in the 
mind of a beekeeper, when it 

is proposed that an associa- 

tion of beekeepers enter upon na- 
tional advertising of a branded 
heney, is whether such a_ brand 
would fare well in competition with 
local honey in various sections. In 
other words, is sectional feeling so 
strong in various localities that peo- 
ple will prefer to patronize inde- 
pendent producers of honey in their 
own locality? This is a point that 
should not be ignored, by any means. 

The experiences of a number of 
concerns shed light on it, that of the 
Northwestern Fruit Exchange, now 
advertising “Skookum Apples,” prob- 
ably giving the most conclusive 
answer. If local, unbranded prod- 
ucts offer dangerous competition to 
a nationally advertised product, then 
surely “Skookum Apples” would have 
suffered from such competition, be- 
cause apples are known in nearly 
every State in the Union. 

Yet Skookum went clear across-the 
continent from its home in the 
northwest, and did its first experi- 
mental advertising in New York City, 
right under the noses of New York 
apple growers, and the advertising 
was highly successful. Altogether, 
about $15,000 was spent in advertis- 
ing this brand of finest boxed apples 
in New York City. The advertising 
‘was unique in that it educated the 
public as to what are the most nutri- 
tious and highest quality varieties of 
apple, their proper seasons for use, 
and how to secure appetizing variety 
in their use. Twelve varieties of ap- 
ples, claimed to be the best varieties 
in every way, are packed under the 
Skookum label. The strictest grad- 
ing rules possible insure that only 
extra fancy apples go into the packs. 
Such facts as these, together with 
appetizing illustrations and the offer 
of the recipe booklet, soon won their 
way with the New York public, and 
today Skookum apples sell at a 
premium in New York and are even 
named on the menus of many leading 
hotels and restaurants. Today prac- 
tically no New York apple can com- 
mand the same price as Skookum 
apples, in New York City. 

A little over a year ago, in the fall 
of 1916, the Exchange, convinced that 
national advertising would succeed as 
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well as local advertising had in New 
York, appropriated $60,000 and began 
advertising in national magazines, 
mainly with color advertisements on 
cover pages. Before the advertising 
was begun big fruit jobbers through- 
out the country were canvassed for 
advance orders, proofs of the pro- 
posed national advertisements being 
carried in portfolios by the canvass- 
ers as a selling argument. These ad- 
vance sheets of the campaign made 
so profound an impression on the 
trade that the company’s representa- 
tives were in some cases invited to 
address meetings of retailers, while 
actual advance orders for Skookum 
apples totaled several hundred cars. 
Prices were to be agreed upon be- 
fore the fruit was ready for harvest. 
In addition to the magazine adver- 
tising, newspaper and street car ad- 
vertising were used in selected cities, 
while trade papers copy supple- 
mented the personal salesmanship to 
the trade... 

At the close of the first year of 
national advertising General Man- 
ager Gwin, of the Exchange, said: 
“For a national campaign our fund 
would ordinarily be called small. Yet 
Skookum apples are today talked of 
in America on a par with Gold Dust, 
Shredded Wheat, Crisco, or any other 
advertised commodity. Conserva- 
tively estimated by advertising peo- 
ple, the growers’ investment in Skoo- 
kum good-will represents a_ value 
tremendously in excess of the cash 
spent. This fund made for Skookum 
a dominant position in the apple 
world that will not be wrested from 
it. 

The most convincing evidence of 
success is that the apples are actual- 
ly featured by fruit dealers in every 
large city and that the Exchange has 
increased its advertising appropria- 
tion. 

This experience would seem to in- 
dicate that Americans are not too 
sectionally clannish, but that any- 
thing American, whether from 
Maine or Texas, will sell readily to 
all Americans if attractively pre- 


sented to them. Branded foods us- 
ually find their first and most eco- . 
nominal markets in the larger cities 
of the country, and in larger cities 
locally produced 


the insistence on 
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products is not found, which some- 
times obtains in rural communities. 

Another experience comes to mind 
which illustrates the truth of this— 
that of the Blue Valley Butter peo- 
ple. Blue Valley sells readily in the 
larger cities throughout the country, 
but it makes little effort to enter the 
small country towns, because of the 
competition of local country butter. 
Even in this case it is the attitude of 
the country grocer, not the con- 
sumer, which is most discouraging. 
These grocers buy their butter from 
farmers whom they know and who 
are their customers, and they are 
afraid to offend these farmers by 
carrying city-manufactured butter. 
Yet this small town obstacle has not 
prevented Blue Valley from building 
up a most enviable reputation and a 
most lucrative and tremendous busi- 
ness. 

It may be said, in fine, that Ameri- 
cans don’t ordinarily ask what state 
a product comes from, provided 
they have been appealed to by the 
product itself, its name, personality, 
and the conditions under which it is 
packed. 

In closing a word about the or- 
ganization of the Northwestern Fruit 
Exchange may be of interest. It was 
incorporated in 1890, to perform for 
local apple growers’ associations of 
the Northwest what the C. F. G. E. 
performs for the California orange 
growers. About twenty-five local as- 
sociations are now within the Ex- 
change, which has come to control 
probably the largest apple tonnage 
of any organization in the world, i. 
e., between 30 and 35 per cent of the 
entire tonnage of the four great ap- 
ple States of the Northwest. Only 
about one-fourth of the Exchange’s 
apples are high grade enough to 
make the Skookum brand, and it is 
doubtful if more than 1,500 cars of 
Skookum will be shipped in 1917-18, 
though the Exchange markets, all 
told, over 4,000 cars of apples an- 
nually. 

The Exchange has not its own 
sales organization, but markets 
through the North American Fruit 
Exchange and Sales Agency of 
America, an agency which has a na- 
tional organization and markets fruit 
for other associations, also. 





ATTRACTIVE SAMPLES OF ADVERTISEMENTS OF SKOOKUM APPLES. 
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Porto Rico Beekeeping 


By Henry Brenner 


Y brother beekeepers who 
M think me in Porto Rico will be 
surprised to see these lines 
dated from Santo Domingo. I cer- 
tainly had a fine time in Porto Rico 
and enjoyed very much my experi- 
ences, the land, people, scenery, and 
especially my observations on Porto 
Rican beekeeping. I do not think 
that from November, 1916, till Sep- 
tember, 1917, I ever spent more than 
two days at one time in towns, al- 
ways in camp and apiaries in differ- 
ent places. The best kept apiaries 1 
visited were those of Dr. Henry 
Smoyer in Naranjito and Corozal; 
the Warner apiaries in Comerio, Sa- 
bana, Naranjito and Aguas Cuenas; 
Rudolfo del Valle’s two up-to-date 
apiaries in Ponce, and Wm. De Cha- 
berts’ in Rio Piedras. 
These gentlemen are experienced 
beekeepers and some belong to the 
pioneers. Every one of their api- 
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boards in use. I discarded both. 
When the hands were done extract- 
ing I let them rest a day or two and 
started anew. With my powerfully 
strong colonies and a young, vigor- 
ous queen and only one or at most 
two supers, we kept continually at it. 
We picked out the ripe honey, shook 
the bees off and replaced right away 
with empty comb. In some of the 
apiaries where the hands followed 
my instructions, rearing cells, mak- 
ing the virgins in the supers and 
extracting we more than doubled the 
honey yield. I also made the ac- 
quaintance of smaller beekeepers 
and beginners. 


In the parts of Porto Rico which I 
visited the main honey-flow starts in 
June and ends in September, and it 
is possible to keep the bees continu- 
ally at work if proper attention is 
paid to the brood-nest and the 
queen. 

The main sources of nectar are the 
shade trees in the coffee plantations. 
Coffee blossoms several times and 
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aries has an extracting house, dwell- 
ing house for the manager and his 
family and a reservoir to catch the 
rain water. Two and four-frame ex- 


tractors, capping melters, honey 
tanks I have also noticed. 
In the Smoyer apiaries they use 


steam heated uncapping knives. The 
apiaries are without exception well 
kept and clear of grass and weeds 
and the hives well painted. 

In the Warner apiaries I started 
extensive queen rearing from Texas 
queens I brought along from home. 
In March or April Mr. Warner sent 
the first small shipment of 25 queens 
to New York and received orders for 
all the queens he could send at once. 
Of course, we needed the young 
queens ourselves to build up the 
colonies and to re-queen and for in- 
crease. 

For every apiary I found queen—or 
better-honey excluders and escape- 


yields nectar also. Wiid flowers and 
numerous shrubs and bushes produce 
nectar and pollen also. In the citrus 
plantations the flow is during the 
bloom and is very heavy, but of short 
duration. 

I opened thousands of hives in 
Porto Rico and a good many here in 
Santo Domingo, but have not found 
a single diseased colony. In one of 
the apiaries I saw in January bees 
crawling along the ground showing 
decided symptoms of paralysis. I ex- 
amined the colonies and found, in 
two, fermented honey of sour taste. 
I marked these colonies and found at 
my next visit the honey good and 
sweet and not a sign of paralysis. 

A large business can be built here 
in the Tropics in shipping combless 
bees in pound packages. The only 
precaution to be taken is to ship 
gentle bees, not the vicious brutes or 
hybrids. I intend to go into this 
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business in Santo Domingo and have 
already ordered more breeding 
queens from Texas. 

One of my proudest days in Porto 
Rico has been when Mr. Henry 
Smoyers visited me and told me that 
he succeeded in getting more queen 
cells, and good ones, introduced in 
the supers and had a larger percent- 
age of matings than myself. 

I have now been five weeks in 
Santo Domingo and had the good 
fortune to meet with Dr. Maldonado 
in Sanches, in whose apiaries I am 
trying my hand at present. Have 
queens laying in the supers already, 
from hybrid queens I brought along 
from Porto Rico, and am waiting for 
my Texas queens to improve the 
bees faster. 











DON RAFAEL SERRA AND HENRY 
BRENNER IN DON RODULFO DEL 
VALLE’S APIARY. 
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WARNER APIARY AT THE FOOT OF A STEEP MOUNTAIN, SABANA, PORTO RICO. 


Honey conditions here, land prop- 
erty, etc., I will mention in my next. 

I wish I could get Dr. Maldonado 
and Don Rafael Serra in Ponce, per- 
sonally acquainted with one another. 
»I never met two gentlemen so alike 
in education, taste and culture. I 
hope when Don Rafael sees these 
lines he will write the doctor a let- 
ter, as only he can do it. He will get 
an answer that will please him. 

Sanchez, Santo Domingo. 


The Future of Beekeeping 
in Florida 
By J. J. Wilder 


LORIDA, as a whole, has no 
F great future for beekeeping. 

No one can drop down in the 
State at any old place with a solid 
car of bees and expect to succeed, 
much less to locate and start in and 
build up. This has been tried, to 
the sorrow of many. By far the 
larger part of Florida will not sup- 
port bees. Of course, there are bees 
kept most all over the State, but not 
at a real profit, all told. As many 
colonies die as are made, and as 
much money lost in bees as is made, 
if not more. This not only applies to 
farmers who keep bees, but apiarist 
as well. The number of new ones to 
give it a trial is increased a little 
each year as population increases, 
which keeps some life in the indus- 
try and thus it moves on. There are 
many reasons for this great blank 
spot of Florida for beekeeping, but I 
will name only a few. 

First, the scarcity of honey plants. 
We might say that at least this con- 
dition covers half of the State. For 
the most part this is an open pine 
country and prairie. Next we come 
nearer the streams and where the 
country has been thinly settled and 
they have planted small groves of 
citrus. Here the bees will store some 
surplus, some years, but most of the 
seasons end in a failure for surplus; 
but bees with proper care will tide 
over. Then there come seasons of 
no honey as often as seasons with 
yield, and the bees have to be fed 


back nearly all the surplus or they 
will die out wholesale. So there is 
but little gain for the honey pro- 
ducer. This partial or total failure 
is due to excessive drought or rain- 
fall, and freezes. 

Next we come to the streams of 
salt water and the sea, Here we 
find the most honey plants, and 
chances are better for a surplus for 
the hard-working apiarist. Yet fail- 
ure in obtaining surplus stares him 
in the face and is his greatest dread. 
He plays even about as many sea- 
sons as he gains, but if he lives: eco- 
nomically he has a support. almost 
continually except years of total fail- 
ure, when he may have to do some 
other work to help pay his bills for 
feed for his bees. Failure here is 
due to weather conditions. same as 
in any other section. 

In a very few counties in the high 
sand ridge section of cut-over pine 
land along northern central portions 
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of the State the partridge pea grows 
extensively enough to give a yield, 
with conditions entirely different 
from those of other parts of the 
State. The flow comes in mid- 
summer and only a drought will 
check it. But when drought pre- 
vails there is another honey plant 
growing along with it known as 
“summer farewell,” which only yields 
under very dry weather conditions. 
Here we have a surplus every year, 
but never great, the average being 
around 30 pounds per colony, and 
here bees are always in safe condi- 
tion, in the hands of farmers or 
apiarists, but the average yield is so 
low that one has to keep lots of 
bees in order to make a living, and, 
of course, a large amount of capital 
is tied up. Yet bees never breed up 
very high in this section, and an api- 
arist can care for many colonies. 
We now come to the best section 
in the State for beekeeping, which 
is the tupelo gum region, and is only 
a very small speck on the map; 
extending up and down the Apalachi- 
cola river and also a small strip on 
the Ocklocknee river, both of which 
head up in Georgia and flow down 
through the western portion of the 
State, emptying into the Gulf ot 
Mexico, but some forty or fifty miles 
before they reach it they greatly 
widen out over the low, flat coun- 
try with almost no _ banks, the 
main channel breaking up and wind- 
ing about in small streams and in 
some places this bed of streams is 
ten miles across. Here in this over- 
flowed section both the white and 
black tupelo gum grow in all their 
glory and make the _  beekeeper’s 
paradise in Florida. The most unfor- 
tunate thing about it is its. being a 
desolate, lonesome swamp, and the 
only means of transportation is by. 
boats, but they have a regular sched- 








DWELLING HOUSE AT CUENAS, PORTO RICO. At the top of the hill are 
cwellings for the peons, 
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ule boat line operating up and down 
the rivers. Then the beekeepers 
have their own private small gaso- 
line boats, used mostly for passenger 
service, as the larger boats land for 
honey at the apiary docks, which are 
built along large getatable streams. 
These boats are very accommodating 
to the beekeepers, as their revenue 
comes mostly from them. These 
beekeepers have homes up the river 
where the boats have a landing at 
the main land, and there their fami- 
lies reside all the time, while the 
beekeepers themselves play up and 
down the river in their small boats, 
looking after their bee interests dur- 
ing the busy season. Their apiaries, 
together with honey houses and 
small living quarters, are the most 
noticeable objects up and down the 
rivers, setting high up on scaffolds 
above high water mark. These bee- 
keepers are the most prosperous 
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Beekeeping for Women 


Our esteemed friend and correspondent, Ph. 
J. Baldensperger, of Nice, France, writes an 
interesting appeal, entitled ‘Revictualling,” 
which we translate in part from “L’Apicul- 
teur’ of September-October, 1917: 


During these times of penury in 
sweets, it is pleasant for us beekeep- 
ers to see the bees praised as auxil- 
iaries in the service of mankind, in 
the present world catastrophe. As 
long as it is only our bee magazines 
who try to place the bee and its 
products in the front ranks, we see 
nothing extraordinary about it, for it 
is, as usual, the corporation of pro- 
ducers who defends its products. But 
when the daily press gets interested 
in the matter, we have good cause to 
be pleased with this forward move- 
ment. This world commotion was 
required to take beekeeping out of 
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citizens of that country and beekeep- 
ing is looked upon by all as a great 
business. They are very congenial 
towards each other and one never 
places bees on another’s territory, 
and when a stranger comes in with 
his bees and puts them down near 
some one of them, there is great 
commotion among them all, and 
they see to it that he moves them 
off. In this section there are many 
good unoccupied locations for api- 
arists, but they are not so con- 
venient to reach, owing to the lay of 
the streams and main land out from 
them. Nearly all good locations in 
easy reach are stocked. However, 
all locations could be reached with 
little difficulty by land or water. 

It is here Florida has the greatest 
future in beekeeping, and if it was 
well stocked the output would be 
enormous. Great progress in bee- 
keeping of late is fully under way 
there and the early honey market 
nearly all over the United States 
feels the effect of their output. 

Bradentown, Fla. 
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the shadow in which it stood behind 


its sisters in “ing.” 


A large American daily which I 
read a few days ago calls the bee 
“our recent recruit,” and a Boston 
professor makes a warm appeal to 


the public in favor of beekeeping. 
He quotes the statistics of the 
Washington Government to show 


that the United States produce only 
300 million pounds of honey for a 
population of 100 million, 3 pounds 
per head. 


What then will we say of the crop 
of our “belle France,” as our friend 
Dadant calls her? We reach a pro- 
duction of 22 million pounds for a 
population of 40 million, or about 
half a pound per head. There must 
be inequality of distribution, for 
what would a beekeeper do with 
only half a pound of honey to eat 
annually? Is it not high time for us 
to go about praising the value of 
the honeybee, since with the present 
shortage of sugar there is no need 
of great eloquence to persuade the 


- teaches. 
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consumer that he must eat honey, 
because of its healthfulness? 

The prophet Mohammed gave the 
name of the honeybee to one of his 
114 Suras, although this chapter con- 
tains only two or three stanzas rela- 
tive to bees. He recommends honey, 
of which he was very fond. He says: 

“The Lord prompts the bees to 
make their homes in the mountains, 
in the trees or in the bushes, to feed 
upon the products of the trees and 
to follow the way that the Lord 
A product comes out of 
their body, a liquid of varied colors, 
which contains a human remedy.” 

The mystic appeal of the prophet 
should be modernized for our cities 
and our country. With a little 
thought and some reasoning, we will 
finally give beekeeping the place 
which it occupied formerly. 

I was called lately to a country 
place to dislodge several swarms 
which had taken possession of a vil- 
la. I hastened to answer the call, in 
spite of my crop work, in order to 
be of service to some of the “women 
of France” who are now struggling 
magically to help French agriculture. 

However, I have not quite as much 
“enterprise” as a veteran beekeeper 
mentioned to me by a Piedmontese, 
who is hardly as famous, as a liar, 
as the inhabitants of Tarascon. This 
veteran, he says, having discovered 
bees in a hollow rock in the bluffs of 
the Alps, hired, one day, seven mules 
to transport the necessary ropes for 
the assault. The king, Victor Em- 
manuel II, having heard of the cara- 
van, joined the expedition. The big 
cavern, according to my Tartarin 
story-teller, contained thousands of 
Swarms. Several men were re- 
quired to gather the honey in large 
tubs and let it down with ropes. 
After a few hours of watch of this 
wonderful work, the king became 
tired of it and asked to be let down. 
3ut the veteran was unwilling to 
dispense with the flattering presence 
of the king, and continued to gather 
the Pactolian flow. But let us leave 
them with their 


seven mules, to 
come back to our villa. 
Some swarms were situated 


against the sash of a window and 
obscured the room. Others had lo- 
cated between the floor and the 
lower ceiling. These charming bees 
belonged to a swarm of as charming 
young ladies. Blondes and brunettes 
had protected their heads with 
scarfs which made a great diversity 
of colors. They were greatly inter- 
ested in the work. After having 
carefully smoked the bees at the en- 
trances, I tore out some boards and 
went to work. For four hours, 
kneeling down before this treasure, 
once in a while I pulled out a great 
comb of honey and handed it to my 


enthusiastic lady beekeepers. Any- 
one witnessing the work from the 
forest across the hill might have 


supposed that I was a faithful Hadji, 
starting for Mecca and kneeling to 
Allah to ask for a successful voy- 
age. The pilgrimage was certainly 
crowned with success, and at sight 
of combs of honey four feet in 
length by one foot in depth, I felt 
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like using the Mosiem expression: 
“Tabarak, Allah,” (What a blessing, 
Allah). Had it not been for the oc- 
casional stings and the unpleasant 
posture, I might have believed my- 
self in the Paradise of Mahomet. 
Think of those pretty girls and 
their artistic conversation and that 
stream of white honey! If we did 
not have seven mules, we had at 
least seven tubs of fine honey, all 
evidently gathered from the numer- 
ous basswood trees of the public 
drives. 
transported the honey in a little 
hand-cart, had some difficulty in 
keeping all the recipients aboard, 
and as she tried to straighten up one 
of them, at the foot of the hill, she 
touched with her finger a bee which 
she thought dead. “Ah, la Carogna 
e encora viva!” “Ah, the carrion is 
still alive!” cried she, as she was 
stung on the finger. 

We finally dipped out some of the 
combs with a skimmer, but a shovel 
would have been better, and we at 
last left the balance because they 
were too far. The swarms had been 
there since the beginning of the 
war, and one could see the 1914 
combs of dark color, those of 1915 
and 1916 of light brown, and the 1917 
combs of immaculate white. I se- 
cured about 12 combs of brood from 
each swarm, and the ladies had a 
long job straining the honey. 

As the Vestals were too numerous 
to keep up the sacred fire properly, 
the smoker was run very intermit- 
tently and there were more stings 
than there should have been had the 
smoke been produced judiciously. 
Then the bees were too numerous 
and scattered over too large a space, 
for they occupied over ‘9 feet each 


way. 
The ladies promised to continue 
the study of beekeeping, reading 


good practical works and periodi- 
cals. Although the evenings are short 
in summer, each is anxious to dis- 
cuss bees and to put her acquired 
knowledge to the service of “revic- 
tualling.” If they only scatter a few 
hints among their friends and neigh- 
bors, it will be just so much gain 
for all. 

Beekeeping by the women, who do 
so much work already, will help 
bring the world back to its own. 
How many brave women are seen to 
sow, plow, harvest, haul the crops, 
while the men have harder tasks! 
No; beekeeping is not too difficult, 
nor too tiresome for women. With 
a good smoker, half of the work is 
mastered. The other half will soon 
be Gone through good teachings. Be- 
fore proceeding to keep bees, they 
must use good judgment, learn the 
value of a colony, how to hive or 
transfer it with progressive and ju- 
dicious development. 

Theory and practice in right pro- 
portions are absolutely necessary to 
succeed. The heavy tasks, such as 
hauling honey, may be done by oth- 
ers. But we must not figure that all 
there is to it is to allow the bees to 
harvest the honey and then for us 
to take it away from them with a 
good smoker. We must know the 
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conditions and time of development, 
the obstacles, the inclemencies of 
the weather which retard or arrest 
the cultivation, and all essential re- 
quirements for success. 

Study the flora, to have an exact 
idea of its yield. Many blossoms 
yield little or no honey. 

Ladies, and you also, gentlemen, 
go into the keeping of bees. You will 
find a few spare hours which will 
give you satisfactory results, if you 
do not neglect them. If it is too late 
for this year, try and have bees for a 


. crop next year. 


Notes On Honey Plants 


By L. H. Pammel 


Buckbrush or Indian Currant and 
Snowberry 

Most beekeepers living in the re- 
gion where grows the Indian currant, 
coral-berry or buckbrush (Symphon- 
carpos orbiculatus Moench), appreciate 
the importance of this plant as a 
honey-producing species. Two other 
species of the genus Symphoricarpos 
ate well known as buckbrush. The 

















BERRY AND LEAF OF THE CORAL- 
BERRY. 


common wolfberry (Symphoricarpos 
occidentalis) is the species so common 
in western Iowa, north to Minnesota 
and North Dakota, south to Kansas 
and east to Michigan. It is the most 
common species in the Missouri river 
basin and is very common on the 
loess bluffs of the Missouri, where it 
answers the same purpose that the 
hazel does in the north. The snow- 
berry (S. racemosus), which some- 
what resembles the preceding, has 
large white berries and is a striking 
object in late summer and fall. There 
are two varieties of this species. The 
variety laevigaius has long been culti- 
vated. The variety is, however, less 
widely distributed in nature than the 
species. The snowberry of the north 
S. racemosus, has a wide distribution, 
from Quebec to Alaska, Massachu- 
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THE SNOWBERRY IN BLOOM. 
(Photographed in the field.) 


setts, northern Minnesota, the Rocky 
Mountains and California. The snow- 
berry of Iowa furnishes a large 
amount of excellent honey during the 
summer. It remains in blossom for a 
long time. The flowers of this spe- 
cies are more conspicuous than those 
of the coral-berry. The coral-berry 
is native to Iowa, *s far north as 
Story county; aiong the Missouri 
river it reaches farther north. South 
Dakota is given in the manuals, but 
I have my doubts about the species 
extending very far into South Da- 
kota. It is fairly common in the vi- 
cinity of Council Bluffs and also in 
Polk county. It blooms later than 
the snowberry and where the two 
species occur together there should 
be continuous honey flow. The flow- 
ers of the coral-berry are much 
smaller than those of snowberry, 
whitish and red with a slight rose 
color. The cell-shaped corolla is 
five-lobed with five stamens inserted 
on the corolla between the lobes. 
The nectar occurs in abundance on 
the lower part of the corolla tube, 
below the hairy style. The flowers 
occur rather abundantly on the axils 
of the leaves, pointing away from the 
lower surface of the leaves. The bee 
must enter the flower from below. 
The honey is, therefore, not as easily 
accessible as in some other flowers. 
I have watched bees for several 
weeks gather the nectar from these 
flowers. Although white clover was 
in bloom, the bees seemed to prefer 
the buckbrush or cora!-berry in the 
autumn. The coral-berry should be 
valuable as a honey plant southward 
to Texas. It is regarded as a weed 
by many farmers in southern Iowa. 
The strong, vigorous shoots of the 
plant are used for making baskets, 
in Arkansas, where the country folk 
make a unique basket of good qual- 
ity. Mr. Simmonds, the landscape 
artist, is using this species to a con- 
siderable extent as an ornamental 
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plant. For this purpose it is a highly 
desirable species. 
Horsemint 

Many years ago, when I became in- 
terested in bees on a Wisconsin 
farm, we used to look forward to the 
blooming of the horsemint (Monar- 
da punctata). This plant could always 
be counted on to yield an abundance 
of nectar every season. Much of the 
sandy prairie about one and one-half 
to two miles from our apiary was 
still unbroken and this plant grew in 
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is correctly called Monarda fistulosa, 
but the plant which produces the 
honey for bees is the Monarda punc- 
tata, which is a much better honey 
plant so far as bees are concerned. 
The statement made by Mr. Pellett on 
page 132 of the American Bee Jour- 
nal for 1915, is a very general state- 
ment. I am inclined to think that 


‘bees do not get very much honey 


from Monarda fistulosa, notwithstand- 
ing the opinion expressed by some 
that they do. It is a regular bumble- 





HORSEMINT—(Monarda Fistulosa.) 


abundance. I sent a note on the 
value of this plant as a honey plant 
to the American Bee Journal. The 
plant was identified, Vol. 15, page 540, 
by Dr. J. W. Beal, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, as Monarda fis- 
tulosa. The identification by Dr. Beal 
is an error. The plant in question is 
M. punetata. The perennial horsemint 
is minutely downy, with lanceolate 
petioled leaves. The lanceolate 
bracts are yellowish or greenish yel- 
low and purple. The flower is yel- 
lowish, the upper lip spotted with 
purple. The plant is found on sandy 
soil from New York to Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, to Texas and Florida. 
In the more southern region the an- 
nual lemon mint (M. citriodora) oc- 
curs, which is perhaps also valuable 
as a honey plant. 


In a recent visit to La Crosse and 
Onalaska, Wis., I noted that bees 
abundantly visited the horsemint. 
The bees were so abundant that it 
sounded like a swarm. This horse- 
mint is not common in Iowa, only 
occurring in the sandy region along 
the Mississippi, the Wapsipinnicon, 
Cedar and Iowa rivers. I know of no 
plants in central Iowa. In western 
Wisconsin and eastern Minnesota it 
is common on the sandy jack pine 
and oak barrens. 

The wild bergamot or horsemint 
figured by Mr. Pellett on page 132 of 
the American Bee Journal for 1915, 


bee flower. At one of the meetings 
of the Iowa State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation a Mr. Brown from Sioux 
City, I think, made the statement 
that this plant yields honey for bees. 
I am inclined to think the plant re- 
ferred to by Mr. Brown is not the 
wild bergamot or horse mint (Monar- 
da fistulosa). It may have been the 
Monarda punctata, which is a regular 
honeybee flower. 


Common names are often misleading 
and lead to erroneous conclusions. 
The manuals give wild bergamot as 
Monarda fistulosa. In Iowa and Wis- 
consin, however, the M. punctata is 
known as wild bergamot, and the 
manuals give this as horse mint. Our 
Iowa horse mint (Monarda fistulosa), 
and this applies to some other north- 
ern regions, is not adapted to honey- 
bees. It is adapted to bumblebees. 
The nectar is out of reach for honey- 
bees. The flowers are lilac or pink 
and in the northern Rockies, in 
northern Wyoming are a very deep 
pink. The Monarda punctata has be- 
come a plant of considerable eco- 
nomic importance because it con- 
tains considerable quantities of thy- 
mol, which before the war was large- 
ly. imported from the continent of 
Europe. It would seem that large 
sandy areas might very profitably be 
cultivated with this . lant, yielding 
not only thymol, but an excellent 
honey. 
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Watch for Starvation in 
Spring 


By G. C. Greiner 


HAT I expected and feared 

W on account of the unusual 

warm spell last winter came 
to pass in a limited way, and it was 
only my timely attention that avert- 
ed a dire calamity. 

It is very seldom that I disturb my 
bees before they are unpacked and 
placed on their summer stands about 
May 1. Unless something unfore- 
seen takes place,something like the 
aforementioned emergency, I cannot 
do them any good until the season 
is far enough advanced to begin 
spring management. Besides, pack- 
ing them in chaff, as I practice it, 
does not admit easy access to the 
hives; it requires some preparations 
to reach them, which are not desira- 
ble at this time unless strictly neces- 
sary. 

Judging from the unusual display 
of young bees whenever a fair day 
induced them for their customary 
play spell, I concluded that heavy 
breeding must have reduced their 
stores to the danger point of starva- 
tion. As my anxiety to ascertain the 
condition of my bees grew stronger 
from day to day, on April 7, the first 
suitable day for the operation, I ex- 
amined every colony in the yard. 
Previously, on another suitable day 
for that work, I had taken the pre- 
caution to prepare the bees for this 
examination. All the chaff packing 
above the honey-board (inside cover) 
I had gathered up and placed in 
sacks, which I keep for this purpose, 
and after being filled, I had again put 
them in the place of the removed 
chaff. While this does not conform 
exactly to the theory of perfect air- 
tight winter protection it retains the 
heat of the hive during cool spring 
days and nights quite well. By sim- 
ply taking the sacks from the hives 
I had ample opportunity to open the 
hives for the intended purpose. 

Of course, I did not disturb them 
more than was necessary to make a 
superficial estimate of their supplies. 
The result of my _ investigation 
proved my correct conception of the 
situation. Over one-half of the yard 
was either starving or starvation was 
knocking at their doors. 

Fortunately, when doing my last 
extracting the fall previous, I had re- 
served a goodly supply of heavy 
combs for this very emergency, the 
first time in many years, if it ever 
happened, that this precaution 
amounted to such an_ inestimable 
benefit to my occupation. Every 
side-comb of every hive was taken 
out and glanced over, and when 
found empty or insufficiently sup- 
plied was replaced by one or two 
combs of honey. In connection with 
this observation, I wish to emphasize 
the great convenience of the loose, 


hanging frame and its superiority 
in all its manipulations over any 
self-spacing device. A_ self-spaced 


frame would have greatly hampered 
this work and required much more 
time. 
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It is somewhat of a strange hap- 
pening that I lost two colonies under 
exactly the same conditions. They 
had started quite a large brood-nest 
on one side of the hive, occupying 
five combs with patches of brood 
about the size of two hands in the 
center combs. The spaces between 
the combs were filled with dead bees, 
but not a drop of honey in the five 
combs. The three combs on _ the 
other side were practically free from 
dead bees and contained about ten 
pounds of honey scattered over the 
combs. When the March weather 
changed to zero temperature the 
poor bees tried to protect their off- 
spring; they remained with their 
brood until all supplies within reach 
were exhausted and not being able 
to reach the stores on the other side 
of the hive they became a victim 
to that grim messenger, starvation. 
Thus bees starved with plenty of 
honey in the hive. 

It may be too late to call the atten- 
tion of beekeepers to the danger of 
starvation in spring, when these lines 
reach their eyes. Nevertheless, to 
caution those who have not yet as- 
certained the status of their bees 
may be the means of preventing sad 
disappointments. 

La Salle, N. Y. 


Crane’s Honey-Board 


By J. E. Crane 


OMETIME about a year ago the 
S editor of American Bee Journal 
gave a description of a honey- 
board I have been using for a num- 
ber of years with a good deal of sat- 
isfaction. Since then I have received 
a number of questions as to how it 
works, with request that I answer 
in some one of our standard journals. 
Before doing so, howéver, it may be 
well to state the object of making it 
and using it, which was to get rid, so 
far as I could, of the travel-stain, so- 
called, on the sections. Now the 
word “travel-stain” is a misnomer. 
We get the impression at once from 
the word that the stain is caused by 
the bees traveling over the combs 
with dirty feet, which is not the case 
at all. There are two entirely dis- 
tinct causes of stained combs. One 
is by bees entering their hives with 
their bodies covered more or less 
with pollen and passing up and down 
between the combs, rubbing it off. 
As it is somewhat glutinous, it sticks 
to the surface of the combs and dis- 
colors them. I have known the whole 
inside of a hive to change its color 
in a few days. It is apt to occur 
when bees are at work on dandelions 
or goldenrod or other flowers on 
which pollen is very abundant. This 
stain is usually easily removed by 
exposure to the sun light for a few 
days. Another and worse stain is 
caused by the bees carrying up from 
the brood-chamber soiled wax, pro- 
polis or cappings from the cells of 
hatching brood and mixing them 
with the new snow-white wax for 
capping the section honey. Some- 
times they will gnaw cloths that have 
been laid over the sections over sur- 
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plus combs, and thus produce a dis- 
coloration of cappings that cannot 
readily be gotten rid of, for the dirty 
wax cappings of brood, etc., form a 
part of the cappings and extend clear 
through them. In studying the sub- 
ject many years ago I came to the 
conclusion that the moving of dark 
bits of wax, cappings, propolis etc., 
from the brood-chamber was the 
cause, for I observed that the combs 
in the center of the brood-chamber 
were much the darkest, while the 
outside combs were often quite 
white. The same was true of the 
sections in the super. Those on the 
outside were nearly or quite white, 
while those in the center of the su- 
per were, many of them, badly dis- 
colored. I also found by a glass of 
moderate power that bits of colored 
wax extended completely through 
the cappings. How could this be pre- 
vented? I tried Heddon’s break- 
joint slatted honey-board, without 
much improvement. Then it occurred 
to me that if all communication be- 
tween the center of the brood-cham- 
ber and the super was cut off the ap- 
pearance of the sections would be 
greatly improved. I then construct- 
ed a honey-board of the same size 
as my brood-chamber, with a rim 
one-half-inch thick and one inch 
wide, with the center filled in of one- 
quarter-inch stuff so that when a 
clamp set on it there would be a 
quarter inch space between the bot- 
tom of my super and the upper side 
of the honey-board. I left a slot 
one-half inch wide on each side of 
the honey-board just inside the rim, 
so that when on the hive these would 
be at the sides of the top of the 
brood-chamber and over or outside 
of the outside brood-combs which 
were the whitest and had the least 
brood or soiled wax. I feared hav- 
ing so small a passageway from the 
brood-chamber to the super and so 
far from the brood would keep the 
bees from storing as freely with- 
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out it. But I was happily disap- 
pointed in finding that it made little 
difference. Of course, I do not put 
these boards on until the bees have 
made a good beginning in the sec- 
tions, nor is it necessary, for there is 
no danger of soiled cappings till they 
begin to cap them. Used in this way 
this honey-board does not appear to 
delay or interfere with the storing 
of honey in supers as a rule, but I 
have now and then found a hive that 
I thought would have finished its 
combs or sections more completely 
without the board under the super. 
Are the sections entirely free of 
stain? I am sorry to say that they 
are not, but are very much whiter 
than when the board is not used. 
The sections over the center of the 
brood-chamber instead of being the 
most stained are the least so. And 
the sections on the outside of the su- 
per do not appear to be much if any 
more stained than without the board. 
As a rule I think they finish the sec- 
tions more evenly than without it, 
that is, they finish the combs on the 
outside of the super at the same 
time as the center sections, more 
nearly than without the board. We 
do not put the board on till some of 
the sections are about ready to seal, 
or the bees have already begun to 
seal them. When we tier up, by 
raising the first super and placing 
another under it, we delay putting on 
the board, as the first super is so far 
removed from the brood that there 
is little danger of the sections be- 
coming stained. There is a great dif- 
ference in different seasons and dif- 
ferent localities in getting stained 
combs. As a rule the sections will 
be whitest where and when honey 
comes in fastest. We find little ob- 
jection to the use of these honey- 
boards aside from the work of put- 
ting them on and taking them off. I 
have used them with eight-frame 
hives, and they might not work as 
well with a ten or twelve-frame hive, 
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as the distance from the outside slots 
to the sections in the middle of the 
super might be so great that the 
bees might not finish perfectly and I 
would advise testing them on a few 
hives before trying to use them ex- 
tensively. A  honey-board thicker 
than the one I have described would 
doubtless work just as well, perhaps 
better, only it should be made so 
that part of it between the two slots 
should be one-fourth inch below the 
super, for a beespace, so the bees 
can readily enter the super. 
Middlebury, Vt. 


My Neighbor’s Garden 


By Charles Duff Stuart 


T was but scant sympathy I re- 
I ceived on the occasion of my 

first bee sting. 

“Your thoughts were not right,” 
my neighbor assured me. And as I 
bathed my swollen forehead and 
half-closed eyes, I was obliged to ad- 
mit that they were not. Even then 
I had in mind the fly-swatter as a 
means of exterminating the entire 
Bee family. 

“If you don’t feel right toward 
them they know it,” he continued; 
“You can’t fool them. Fear is a poi- 
son that communicates itself through 
the atmosphere. That’s what makes 
them sting.” 
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The diagnosis seemed plausible, 
but it failed to abate the swelling, 
which steadily increased, much to 
the amusement of my neighbor, who 
attributed his own personal im- 
munity to life’s little discomforts to 
deep breathing and a proper mental 
attitude. But I would have traced 
the cause of his longevity still fur- 
ther, to the very source—long hours 
spent in the intensive cultivation of 
his garden. 


It is truly a wonderful garden. 
My neighbor himself did not fully 
appreciate it until the visits of our 
bees revealed to him its beauty and 
variety. Each plant and blossom 
then took on a special meaning, and 
this awakened interest expanded to 
include the honey bees themselves.. 


“See? They don’t bother me!” 
With bared head my neighbor stood 
beneath a Loquat tree, laden with 
blossoms on which our bees were 
working busily. It was an old tree 
of the Japan plum or Japonica va- 
riety, and pruned so_ that its 
branches were nearly on a level with 
his face. He stood with head thrown 
back, listening to the hum of the 
honey-gatherers and inhaling deep 
draughts of the clear morning air, 
while I found refuge behind the 
screen door of the kitchen and be- 
sought him not to tempt Providence 
too far. 

















PLUCKED FROM MY NEIGHBOR’S STRAWBERRY BED ON FEBRUARY 328, 


(Photograph by John R. Douglass.) 
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“Get your thoughts right and they 
won't sting!” 

“It’s true!” corrobor.ited his wife; 
“they know their friends instinctive- 
ly, the darlings! How I’d love to 
squeeze them!” 

It was not in me to destroy such 
perfect faith. I could only stammer, 
“Oh, d-don’t squeeze them! You— 
you might hurt them, you know.” 

“She never hurt a living thing yet,” 
declared my neighbor. And one 
might well believe it, judging from 
the care with which a few weeks 
later she carried cross lots a covered 
teacup. In it was a magnificent 
drone, captured and preserved by 
her, under the impression, no doubt 
gained from its size, that she was 
restoring to us a valuable queen bee. 

After the Loquat, in December, 

came the Acacia bloom, in January 
and February, yielding white and 
yellow pollen, respectively, and 
much nectar. The bees throve. The 
hives waxed strong and full of 
stores. Already young bees were 
flying and eager to gather the nec- 
tar from my neighbor’s strawberries. 
Simultaneously my neighbor’s 
thoughts also turned to the straw- 
berry patch which was situated just 
beyond and adjoining our apiary. 
My neighbor’s garden at that point 
not only joins our bee-yard, but 
overlaps at the joint. And, notwith- 
standing the surveyor’s stake and 
my tax receipts, it is that choice 
strip which for years had produced 
the berries for which he is famed. 
_ My neighbor’s thoughts were not 
in “error”’—it was March and high 
time to put the bed in order—but his 
demonstrations were not in accord 
with the mental science of the bee. 
At the first stroke of the hoe they 
flew around him in mild wonder, 
tinged with an air of reproach. At 
the second, there was an alarmed, 
angry buzzing that should have fore- 
warned him; but he only stopped 
and inhaled a deep breath. The 
following strokes brought the situa- 
tion to a swift climax. The bees at- 
tacked en masse. There was no 
time in which to quell them with 
loving thoughts. He no _ longer 
yearned to pet the “intelligent little 
creatures.” Safety first was the most 
urgent consideration. It was clear 
that he did not share the philosophy 
of the old Irishman who raked our 
yard, who, when a bee attempted to 
oust him from the premises, fought 
with one hand and worked with the 
other, even apologizing for the bee. 
“Och, he didn’t mane inything at all. 
He was just busy, an’ I was distur-- 
bin’ av ’im.” 

Quite the contrary! My neighbor 
fled to the shelter of our porch. Gore 
was in his eye, and just above it 
waved the poisonous souvenir of his 
assailant. I gently removed the 
stinger, but could not assuage the 
sting. Indeed, no reparation short 
of the immediate extermination of 
the entire apiary by sulphuric fumes, 
to he administered by himself, per- 
sonally, would satisfy. 

“The book says,” I ventured, when 
at last he paused for breath, “that a 
high board fence prevents bee 
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stings.” I then proceeded to ex- 
pound at length the theory of a 
bee’s flight—how it rises straight in 
the air above all impediments, be- 
fore it strikes out to pasture, and 


how absolute safety depended only 

















A BRANCH OF ACACIA BLOOM 
(Photograph by John R. Douglass). 


on the height of-the fence. I watched 
the effect from the tail of my eye. 
He was growing visibly calmer. The 
prospect of a half-payment on a 
fence that would leave the strawber- 
ry patch on my side of it, had 
worked the magic. His wife, too, was 
deeply impressed. She _ presented 
me with a jar of strawberry pre- 
serves, casually remarking that 
fences, particularly high board 
fences, were out of date and no 
longer used in connection with mod- 
ern homes. 

Early next morning I was awak- 
ened by a sharp metallic sound. 

“The milkman,” I murmured, and 
turned over for another snooze. 

Again the sound came—a stealthy, 
scraping sound. I stole to the win- 
dow. In the half-light I perceived. a 
dim form that now and then cast 
furtive glances in the direction of 
our hives. It was my neighbor. He 
was hoeing the unfinished rows of 
strawberries. 


Bees in Combless Packages 


By the’ Editor 
HE irregular results in crops 
2 harvested from packages of 
bees by the pound, received 
from the South, when they have ar- 
rived in good order and have been 
properly hived on empty combs, are 
mainly dependent upon the time at 
which they are received, when com- 
pared to the honey flow. 

The results obtained in honey by the 
purchase of such small swarms as 
one pound or two pounds of bees, 
often do not come from these .bees 
directly, but from the great increase 
in hive force secured from the queens 
themselves, by active egg laying. 

Whether we rear bees at home for 
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the honey crop, or whether we order 
them from far away, we must bear 
in mind that it takes 21 days to 
hatch a worker from the egg, and 
that it usually takes about 14 days 
more before that worker becomes an 
active field bee. So the actual 
amount of time necessary between 
the laying of the egg by the queen 
and the harvesting of honey by the 
bee produced from that egg, is 35 
days. Let us suppose that our honey 
crop is usually due to begin on June 
10. Then the first of our field force 
must be bred, the eggs must be laid, 
at least 35 days previously, or about 
May 6. If the egg-laying does not 
begin until May 20, the field force will 
begin its labors only about the end of 
June. If our crop lasts 6 weeks, 
nearly half of it will be gone before 
our bees can throw a sufficient force 
into the field. 

This explains why countries in the 
far north usually succeed best with 
bees by the pound. Often their crop 
does not begin till the end of June. 
If they receive their combless pack- 
ages by the middle of May and put 
them at once on drawn combs, the 
queens have at least 10 days in 
which to lay eggs that will make a 
working force for the first of the 
harvest. Queens that lay 3,000 eggs 
per day will thus furnish some 30,000 
workers, more or less, at the open- 
ing of the crop, with additional 
thousands coming every day follow- 
ing. 

In some parts of the country there 
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are two distinct honey crops, the 
June crop and the August-September 
crop, or, as some call it, fall crop. 
If we secure our bees by the pound 
early in July, they will be ready for 
the harvest of the second crop after 
August 15. A package of bees by the 
pound secured in the middle of June 
would begin to hatch its first bees 
about the 6th of July, during the 
dearth between the two crops and 
would breed a large, useless force 
that would consume honey during 
the month of July without being of 
any use as field workers till six 
weeks later. 

As bees live only about 45 days on 
the average, it is as necessary that 
we should not breed them too early 
as to rear them too late. As a mat- 
ter of course, we need bees during 
the entire summer and a colony that 
would entirely stop breeding at any 
time would soon dwindle in numbers. 
But the beginning of the active egg- 
laying should come from 45 to SO 
days before the opening of the pros- 
pective crop, so as to have the bees 
of 10 to 15 days of laying when the 
crop opens, with an increasing force 
after that, until the combs begin to 
be well filled with honey, when the 
laying perforce decreases for want 
of room for the queen to lay. 

So it is of importance for the api- 
arist to be well acquainted with his 
locality and its bloom and also to 
keep informed on the earliness or 
lateness of the season, since seasons 
vary considerably. 


(Photograph by Alice Caldwell) 
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The queen breeder and bee shipper 
of the South must aiso have these 
matters in consideration, as he may 
help his customer by shipping at 
the right moment. But in order that 
both may have the greatest amount 
of satisfaction it is necessary that 
the purchaser should inform the 
shipper of- his wants long enough 
ahead to enable him to prepare the 
supply. Nothing is more unreason- 
able than for a purchaser to make 
up his mind, at the last minute, to 
order 10 or 20 packages of bees and 
demand immediate shipment or 
money refunded. Although a breed- 
er might happen to be in position to 
fill such an order, there is more 
probability of his having to return 
the money, as it is not always possi- 
ble to keep bees and queens on hand 
subject to unexpected and immediate 
demands of far away customers. 
February is none too soon for the 
buyer of bees in pound packages to 
make his wants known and he 
should also remember that the 
breeder: is just as dependent upon 
the weather as he is himself. 

Experience has shown that queen- 
less packages arrive in poorer con- 
dition than queenright ones. They 
could only be used to reinforce other 
colonies. The above explanation 
also shows why already built combs 
are of great importance in the suc- 
cess of bees in pound packages. It 
goes without saying that if there is 
no honey to be had in the field the 
bees must be fed to secure constant 
and copious laying. 


Mating of Queens 


By Geo. F. Hayes 
N his first “Answer” of the No- 
I vember (1917) issue of the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal, -Dr. Miller 
states that he “thinks, in some cases, 
queens mate at swarming time.” I 
had an opportunity last summer to 
observe that such is the case. 

I. shook from a_ low-hanging 
branch, a large swarm in front of a 
hive. After a few moments I noticed 
the queen crawling in the grass. I 
caught her and after concluding that 
she was a virgin, attempted to drop 
her directly in front of the entrance. 
She refused to drop, however, and 
flew into the air. After some coen- 
fusion the bees settled again on the 
branch, from which I shook them a 
second time, and again succeeded in 
finding the queen. This time she bore 
the usual signs of being newly 
mated. I caught her to explain her 
appearance to a couple of neighbors 
who were watching. When I released 
her she took wing as before, but 
soon came back and alighted on the 
front of the hive. 

The thought came to me that per- 
haps here might be a way to get 
queens mated in the home yard. 
This queen must have met the drone 
within a few feet of the hive, while 
she was circling preparatory to 
alighting again. The yard was close 
by and there were many drones 
flying from Itaiian colonies. The 
queen was purely mated and was 
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laying in a couple of days. The diffi- 
culty is, of course, that virgin queens 
are not always in the mating humor 
when they swarm. May this not be 
because they are too young, and if 
they were manipulated so as to 
cause swarming when four or five 
days old would they always be in 
swarming humor? If so, it would be 
an easy matter to capture her while 
hiving the swarm and toss her into 
the air. She would circle around a 
few times before alighting, thus giv- 
ing the drones an opportunity to 
seize her. 


Prices of Bees 


N page 262, August, 1917, an ar- 
ticle appeared in the American 
Bee Journal concerning the 


pound package business. The article 
in question advised the dealer or 


breeder of bees and queens not 
to make any advance in _ prices 
for 1918. If buyers will but consider 


the matter fairly they will conclude 
that it is impossible for dealers to 
maintain last season’s prices, espe- 
cially those who sold bees at one 
dollar a pound and seventy cents for 
a queen. The material used in mak- 
ing one of these pound package 
cages costs about 31 cents, unprovis- 
ioned. We use the best XXXX pul- 
verized sugar for feed; as a precau- 
tion we use an abundance of feed, 
never less than one-half pound when 
the shipment is to be made within 
our State, and when we ship out of 
Louisiana we always use one-pound 
of feed to each pound of bees. This 
item is 10 to 12 cents per pound. Now 
consider the work, which must be 
done by an expert. Then estimate 
the value of what honey one of 
these pound packages would bring to 
you if you should keep it at home. 
Shipping bees to northern and west- 
ern buyers begins right at the time 
our best honey flow begins. The 
above will give the buyer an idea of 
whether a dealer would be justified 
in offering bees at even $2 for a one- 
pound package with queen. 
A BREEDER. 


Glimpses of Southern Bee- 
keeping 


By Joseph S. Scott 
AST year the whole Gulf Coast 
L was visited by a terrible wind 
and rain storm in July, and the 
amount of damage was great. The 
government had to open supply sta- 
tions on the Alabama river to feed 
the laborers; most of them were 
tenants, and the overflow from the 
river wiped away their crops and 
there was no other work that they 
could do. Several beekeepers lost a 
lot of bees. 

These were not lost by overflow, 
either; they were blown away. I did 
not lose any, but, as usual, I antici- 
pated a flow from summer titi in 
July and boneset and goldenrod in 
September, so I had extracted all 
the honey that was on the hives and 
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even some that was in the brood- 
nest and sold it ail. Several days af- 
ter the storm came I had to begin 
to feed. I think that I fed every- 
thing that I could get that was 
sweet, but out of 225 hives I only 
pulled through the winter with 90, 
and they were living from hand to 
mouth (my hand to their mouth). 
However, there was a good early 
flow and they began to pick up, and 
they never stopped picking up, either. 
I have kept bees here for seven 
years and this is the first. year that 
I ever saw them gather honey prac- 
tically every day in the month from 
February up to the last of Septem- 
ber. Titi was followed by black- 
berry, then tupelo, then black gum, 
then poplar, then cow peas, then 
summer titi, then velvet beans, then 
boneset. 

The peas were from the heavy 
plantings for food, as they make a 
good dish for the table, come early, 
and need very little work. Velvet 
beans were more extensively planted 
this year than ever before. While I 
have gotten honey from both before, 
it was only just enough to know that ° 
we could get honey from these 
plants. Mr. Simmons, from Green- 
ville, Ala., had a fine sample of vel- 
vet bean honey at the county. fair at 
Mobile last year. The velvet beans 
were planted and introduced there 
several years before they were here. 
I examined a bloom this summer and 
found in one blossom enough nectar 
for three:bees. I mean by that that 
it would take at least three bees to 
clean up that one bloom. 

As for the cow pea, the bee does 
not get the nectar from the blossom 
at all, neither does it get it from 
where the leaves come out. A stem 
about the size and length of a lead 
pencil will grow from the vine and 
this stem will have several blossoms 
on it and when the blossoms drop 
off they will leave the little pea and 
after the pea gets about half grown 
then the bees will get the nectar. 
There will be at the end of the stem 
near the peas a very few little “eyes.” 
They look like potato eyes, and the 
bees will suck the nectar from these 
eyes. They will visit a great many 
stems before they get a load, and I 
rather think that the fluid that they 
get is really not honey, but a sweet 
substance. I have-never had enough 
peas to get this honey in its purity, 
but hope to have them next year. 

Velvet bean honey is of a light am- 
ber color with a mild flavor, but not 
the body of basswood or clover or 
tupelo. 

This is also the first year that I 
ever got a large surplus from bone- 
set. We had a terrible rain and 
wind storm here the last of Septem- 
ber and the bees were working furi- 
ously on boneset when it came. As 
the weather turned cold for a few 
days after, that cut off the rest of 
the surplus from that source. This 
boneset has sprung up on low places 
where the pine timber has been cut, 
and I think that in-a few more years 
I will have a fine place for a surplus 
from that source alone. I got as it 
was an average of twenty pounds 
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and think that if the storm had held 
off for a week longer I would have 
gotten a least fifty pounds average 
surplus. 

My average this year from all 
sources has been 88% pounds, spring 
count, and an increase from 90 to 220, 
against an average for the last seven 
years of 70 pounds. So there is one 
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lining to that cloud, and when I tell 
you that I used to get 6 cents for ex- 
tracted honey and 10 cents and pay 
freight for comb, and that this year 
I got 10 cents for extracted and 15 
cents for comb, and the purchaser 
pay freight, there is another lining 
to the cloud. 
Mt. Pleasant, Ala. 
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Net Weight of Sections 

“Must each section of honey be 
stamped with the net weight, in 
Iowa, to comply with the law, or can 
it be sold by the section or case?” 

Answer. There has: been much 
confusion regarding this matter in 
Iowa, owing to the fact that the 
Iowa State law is patterned after the 
federal law. While the federal law 
is so interpreted that all section 
honey which is produced in one State 
and sold in another must be stamped 
with the net weight, in Iowa the 
commissioner has not seen fit to en- 
force that regulation. The section of 
the pure food law which applies 
reads as follows: 

“If any person shall sell, offer or 
expose for sale any food in package 
form, if the quantity of the con- 
tents be not plainly and conspicu- 
ously marked on the outside of the 
package in terms of weight, measure 
or numerical count; provided, how- 
ever, that reasonable variations shall 
be permitted, and tolerances and also 
exemptions as to small packages 
shall be established by rules and 
regulations made by the State Food 
and Dairy Commissioner.” 

This State law reads almost word 
for word like the National law. The 
federal commissioners insist on the 
marking of all sections of comb 
honey, but the Iowa official, acting 
upon the, authority vested in him to 


grant exemptions, has so far made 
an exception of comb. honey. In a 
private letter he writes as follows: 
“There is no exemption in the law 
to any product, yet this department 
has not been enforcing this law so 
far as it applies to section comb 
honey, because we understand that it 
is a little hard to weigh each section 
and put on the net weight. Unless 
we change our attitude, or the law is 
changed, we will probobly not re- 
quire that section comb honey be 
marked as to its net weight.” 
W. B. BARNEY, Commissioner. 
To add to the confusion, lowa has 
a net weight law, which exempts 
comb honey from its provisions. 
The best policy for the beekeeper 
to pursue is to weigh all sections and 
stamp them with the net weight in 
order that he may be in position to 
fill orders from outside of the State 
without violating the provisions of 
the National law, or to avoid possi- 
ble conflict by a change in the regu- 
lations of the food and dairy depart- 
ment of which he might not have 
due notice. It is highly desirable 
that. a uniform policy be generally 
followed, and since the National law 
requires that all comb honey going 
from one State to another be 
stamped as to the net weight of the 
sections, it is only a question of time 
until a similar requirement will be 
made in all the States. 





Honey’ Custard 

A senior in “Home Economics” at 
the Oregon Agricultural College, is 
conducting some interesting experi- 
ments with honey, provided by the 
college apiary, according to an ex- 
tension bulletin just received. 

The following recipe, “Boiled 
Honey Custard,” is recommended by 
her: 

Two cups milk. 

Three egg yolks. 

One-third cup honey. 

One-eighth teaspoon salt. 

Mix the honey, eggs and salt; scald 
the milk and pour it over the eggs. 


Then cook in a double boiler until 


BEE-KEEPING <> For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, Ill. 


the mixture thickens. This custard 
is suitable for use in place of cream 
or gelatine desserts, or to be poured 
over sliced oranges or stewed fruit. 


A Neglected Industry 

A Manitoba correspondent sends a 
newspaper clipping in which Lady 
McDougall directs attention to bee- 
keeping as “a very ancient, but now 
neglected, British industry.” If price 
is any inducement, surely there 
should be an inducement toward bee- 
keeping, since “at present heather 
honey is selling at from 2s to 2s 9d 
per pound section.” That’s 50 to 68 
cents per section! Our correspondent 
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well says: “I am afraid the working 
man does not get much honey.” 


What Our Farm Women Ask and 
Answer 


In a department of a farm paper, 
under the above heading, occurs the 
following item: 

“Miss I. E. B., New York, suggests 
that someone give cake and cookie 
receipts making use of honey.” 

It is encouraging to know that 
farm women are asking questions of 
that kind. It would be a good thing 
for beekeepers, and a still better 
thing for the general public, if farm 
women could know the whole truth 
about honey and sugar. If they did 
they would not only want to use 
honey for “cake and cookie receipts,” 
but in staple articles of food and in 
drinks as well. It will bear repeat- 
ing again and again that the more 
than 80 pounds of sugar used an- 
nually for every man, woman and 
child of the nation is a menace to 
health, because’ the sugar must be 
changed from cane to grape sugar 
by the digestive organs before it can 
be assimilated, and that throws too 
heavy a burden upon said organs, 
while on the other hand the bees are 
the little chemists that prepare 
honey for direct assimilation. It is 
to be feared that even the women in 
the homes of beekeepers do not 
sense this as fully as they should, 
and act upon it. 

Few as the number of women may 
be who are fully aware of the real 
advantage honey has over sugar in 
the way of ready digestion—rather in 
the way of predigestion—still fewer 
are aware of the fact that honey 
contains elements that are absolutely 
lacking in sugar, mineral elements, 
to be sure in small quantity, yet of 
great importance in supplying what 
is needed for the full support of 
physical well being. 

It might not be a bad thing if this 
sentence should be placarded on the 
walls of homes, indeed everywhere: 
“Honey is much easier of digestion 
than sugar, and contains important 
mineral elements that are entirely 
lacking in sugar.” 


‘Making Bees Carry Up Honey 
Your reply, advising to pound on 


, the hives to make the bees carry up 


stores from below, seemed very prac- 
tical to me, but in one little place, 
suppose we had pounded on or dis- 
turbed a colony, as you suggested, 
that had had a flight later than any 
of the rest and did not need it, 
would not the disturbance then do 
more harm than good? Our bees 
generally come out from 12 until 2 
o’clock in the afternoon. If we wait- 
ed until the rest had flown before 
pounding on the hive, when they 
would warm up it would be too late 
for them to fly, and the large amount 
of honey they had taken up would 
do more harm than good, for it might 
cause dysentery. So the only remedy 
I would see would be to first listen 
at the entrance and see if we could 
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hear them roaring and then pound on 
the hive while the others were flying. 
BIRDIE M. HARTLE, 

Reynoldsville, Pa. 

Your anxiety for the welfare of the 
bees is commendable, but in this case 
hardly well founded. Please note 
that you are advised to pound on the 
hives of those that are quiet while 
others are flying, and not after they 
have ceased flying. If it is warm 
enough for them to fly they will 
likely be flying within five minutes 
after you begin pounding, and as it 
is not at all likely to cool down in- 
stantaneously, they are practically 
sure of having abundance of time to 
fly if they should. Indeed, if you 
should delay pounding until flying 
had about ceased, any colony that 
had not flown would still find it 
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warm enough to fly if 
should be heeded. 

You say “the large amount of 
honey they had taken up * * * 
might cause dysentery.” So it might 
if they consumed the honey, but car- 
rying honey up and emptying it in 
the cells is entirely different from 
consuming it, for in the former case 
there is no loading of the intestines, 
and in the latter there is. Loading 
the honey-sac with honey does not 
produce dysentery, but loading the 
intestines with what remains after 
digestion does. 

It would do no harm to listen at 
the entrance, but it would hardly do 
any good, for if the bees should be 
stirred up to the point of roaring, 
they would quite surely be flying. 


any flight 





Italians Resist I. O. W. Disease 


I have had a good year, as trade 
has been good for both bees and 
honey. Isle of Wight disease is still 
with us, but the nearer pure Italians 
I keep, the less I lose with it. I have 
never lost a pure Italian stock. 

HERBERT WATTS, 
Holmleigh, England. 


No Failure in Ontario 


I extracted over two tons of clover 
and basswood honey from thirty 
colonies of bees and sold it all at 15 
cents per pound. I am a beginner 
with bees, but like them very much. 
Being a machinist, I have made my 
own extractor, five frames working 
direct, with no gears. 

F. E. MOTT. 

Honey Springs Apiary, Ontario. 


Feeding Sugar Affects Laying of 
Queens 

I have made a comparative test of 
feeding sixteen colonies of bees. 
Eight colonies were fed:sugar syrup 
and eight were fed honey. All queens 
were from the same hatch, so there 
should be no difference in that re- 
spect. I started feeding February 15 
and continued until titi began to 
yield nectar on March 7. Eight colo- 
nies were stimulated by feeding a 
half pint of sugar syrup daily, the 
other eight colonies received an 
equal amount of honey daily. 

The eight colonies fed on sugar 
syrup stored surplus as follows: No. 
1, 82 pounds; No. 2, 73 pounds; No. 3, 
91 pounds; No. 4, 79 pounds; No. 5, 
87 pounds; No. 6, 108 pounds; No. 7, 
86 pounds; No. 8, 71 pounds, in all 677 
pounds. 

The eight colonies fed on honey 
stored as follows: No. 1, 123 pounds; 
No. 2, 116 pounds; No. 3, 142 pounds; 


No. 4, 112 pounds; No. 5, 149 pounds; 
No. 6, 117 pounds; No. 7, 127 pounds; 
No. 8, 198 pounds, in all 1,084 pounds. 
Of the eight colonies fed on sugar 
syrup, five swarmed, while there 
were only two swarms from the colo- 
nies fed on honey. There is soon a 
difference in the appearance of 
queens in colonies fed on _ sugar 
syrup; they become dark and slick, 
while those in colonies fed on honey 
remain bright yellow. I lay the dif- 
ference in behavior of the colonies 
above mentioned to the difference in 

the feed. LOUIA SHERMAN, 
Little River, Ala. 


A Season of Failure 


Last season was the nearest a 
failure with me that I have had in 
more than thirty years of beekeep- 
ing. When basswood began to yield 
the bees were on the point of starva- 
tion. The flow only lasted four or 
five days, but served to rally the bees 
and keep them in shape until hearts- 
ease. I only had two swarms and 
they had a hard pull to build up. The 
prospect for next season is good, as 
white clover came from seed and 
made a fine growth. 

B. A. MANLY, 
Milo, Iowa. 


A Poor Season 
We had a poor season here and 
there will be a big loss of bees this 
winter for lack of proper care. 
JOSIAH SWINEHART, 
Wooster, Ohio. 


Starts With Stray Swarm 


I am just starting in the bee busi- 
ness from a stray swarm which came 
to me in 1915. I now have eleven 
colonies, all packed with forest 
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leaves. I expe-t to increase to 25 
colonies this year. Hereafter my 
little truck and bee farm will go by 
the name of “Honey Hill,” and I 
hope the bees will keep it true to 
name. ELMER KOMMER, 
Cambridge, IIl. 


A Price Booster 


I am selling my honey to consum- 
ers for 25 cents a pound for ex- 
tracted and 30 cents for fancy sec- 
tions. When I find a fellow who cuts 
the price of honey I try to buy him 
out. 

S. M. VARNIE, 
Thompsonville, Il. 


Gets Some Honey Anyway 


The past season was a bad one for 
most beekeepers in this section, but 
I averaged 100 pounds surplus per 
hive ; not so bad for my second year 
with bees. HUGO E. BARTZ, 

Keytesville, Mo. 


‘ From Across the Sea 


I am from the old country, raised 
in Alsace, about eight miles from the 
French border. f learned the Ger- 
man methods of beekeeping. My 
father was an old-time beekeeper 
who kept bees in straw hives (Strah- 
koerbe). For the last few years be- 
fore I came over here I had a house 
apiary, but on account of poor sea- 
son I came here in 1912 to study 
American bee culture. I have done 
well so far. JOSEPH GARRE, 
Janesville, Minn. 


Ridding the Apiary of Ants 


Here, if unhindered, the ants mul- 
tiply until unendurable. When they 
become so numerous as to be found 
all over the hives and combs they 
annoy the operator as well as the 
bees. If the pest is in the open, boil- 
ing water or disulphide of carbon 
may be used to destroy them by 
wholesale. Soapy water will discour- 
age them somewhat. A thick syrup 
of sugar and water, containing to 
each pound of sugar one-twentieth 
ounce of sodium arsenite will get 
them in the apiary or honey room. 
If they do not take the uncooked 
syrup readily, beat it thoroughly, us- 
ing care not to scorch it. Soak bits 
of cloth in the syrup and put it 
back out of the way in a tin can 
opened just far enough to permit the 
ants to enter. 
LEE ELLIS KERR, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 





Concrete Without Stones 


Finding it desirable to convert a 
disused hen house into a honey 
house, a four-inch wall was needed 
to raise the house twelve inches to 
give head room. Cement and sand 
in plenty were available, but no 
stone or cinders. Tin cans, glassware 
and crockery of all sorts were sub- 
stituted to good advantage. The ¢on- 
tents of that wall will delight anti- 
quarians in time to come. 

D. QUEEN, New Jersey. 
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The National Meeting.—As stated 
in our January issue, the National 
meeting is to be held at Burlington, 
Iowa, February 20, 21 and 22. 

Owing to the mails being snow- 
bound, I have not been able to com- 
plete the program for the National 
meeting. The following expect to be 
present or will send papers: 

E. R. Root, “Present and Future of 
Beekeeping.” 

F. Eric Millen, “The State Agricul- 
tural College and Beekeeping, 1918.” 

Dr. E. F. Phillips, “Extension 
Work.” 

E. D. Townsend, “Some Proposed 
National Work for 1918.” 


C. P. Dadant, “Making Honey a 
Staple.” 

J. W. Stine, “Legislation ; What 
Can Our Government Do to Help the 
Industry?” 


Geo. W. Williams, “A Merger of 
All Beekeepers’ Societies.” 

E. S. Miller, “The Future of the 
National.” 

John C. Bull, “Government Aid for 
Beekeeping.” ' 

There will be an evening session 
the 19th, three sessions the 20th and 
two sessions the 2lst.( It was an- 
nounced in the January journals that 
the convention would be held in 
Remy hall. Since that announce- 
ment it has been arranged to make 
the Burlington Hotel our headquar 
ters and hold the convention in the 
banquet room of the hotel. All who 
expect to attend will please make 
reservation for rooms at the hotel 
ahead so that the hotel management 
will be able to take care of us. Any- 
one wishing programs may have 
them for the asking. 

JOHN C. BULL, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Obtaining Sugar 

Today I had a conference with the 
Federal Food Administrator for 
Michigan, Mr. Prescott. After out- 
lining the critical situation in which 
the beekeepers of this State find 
themselves as.a result of the short- 
age of sugar, the food administrator 
assured me that he would make eve- 
ry effort possible, consistent with 
the duties of his position, to supply 
the beekeepers of Michigan with the 
sugar which they so badly need. In 
so far as possible, permits will be is- 
sued to wholesalers to supply bee- 
keepers with sugar, upon my recom- 
mendation. I am, therefore, asking 
you to give this bit of information 
as wide publicity as possible, so that 
we may be able to serve the bee- 


keepers of the State. Beekeepers 
should write me direct, and I will fur- 
nish them a regular form, which they 
must use in mailing application for 
sugar. 
B. F. KINDIG, 
State Inspector of Apiaries, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Extending Beekeeping Activities 

In connection with the effort to 
increase food production, the Bureau 
of Entomology is enlarging its ex- 
tension work in beekeeping by the 
appointment of several new men. 
Some of these men have been in the 
field for several weeks and others are 
just leaving Washington. During 
the winter months an effort will be 
made to reach beekeepers with the 
mesage that an immediate increase 
in honey production is needed, and 
during the active season field meet- 
ings will be held to assist beekeepers 
with practical production problems. 

The following men have been ap- 
pointed: 

E. F. Atwater, of Meridian, Idaho, 
assigned to California, Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

J. H. Wagner, of Wetmore, Colo., 
assigned to Washington, Oregon, 
Northern Idaho and Montana. 

C. E. Bartholomew, transferred 
from Tennessee and assigned to Col- 
orado, Utah, Southern Idaho and 
Wyoming. 

E. W. Atkins, of Ames, Iowa, as- 
signed to Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

G. C. Matthews, of Hanson, Idaho, 
assigned to Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 

P. W. Erbaugh, of East Lansing, 
Mich., assigned to Michigan and In- 
diana. 

David Running, of Fulton, Mich., 
unassigned. 

Mr. Kennith Hawkins will continue 
work in the Southern States and Mr. 
C. L. Sams will remain in North Car- 
olina. The work in Tennessee has 
been discontinued. 

The increased activity in extension 
work in beekeeping is made possible 
by the assignment of funds from the 
emergency appropriation to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for stimu- 
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lating agriculture and the distribu- 
tion of products. 


The “Little Bees” in Beigium.—One 
of our staff having recently made a 
direct contribution for the relief of 
suffering Belgium, received, Jan. 4, 
the following letter from the assist- 
ant director of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium: 

Formal acknowledgment has al- 
ready been mailed you for your gen- 
erous contribution sent us under 
date of December 27, but we are 
sure you will be interested in know- 
ing that same has been remitted to 
Brussels to the organization known 
as “The Little Bees” (Les Petites 
Abeilles). This society, which is 
taking care of practically all of the 
children—babies and older ones—in 
that city, who are in one way or an- 
other victims of the war, was organ- 
ized some five years before the out- 
break of the conflict. A group of 
young women banded together to 
help the children, and organized cen- 
ters in Brussels for the distribution 
of needed clothing to children whose 
parents were unable to properly pro- 
vide for them. Their efforts at once 
won the enthusiasm of the people. 
The Queen and the adored Princess 
Marie-Jose were their patronesses, 
and they became the most popular 
organization of their kind in Bel- 
gium. 

When the war came the mothers 
quickly took charge. They estab- 
lished a vast home for refugees, 
where they housed over 5,000. Later 
they appealed to the relief committee 
to be allowed to develop their work 
to meet the terrible emergency, and 
their offer only too gladly accepted, 
one after another cantine for feed- 
ing, as well as clothing, was opened 
in the various sections of the city. 
At the present time there are more 
than 125 Brussels sections of the or- 
ganization, caring for more than 50,- 
000 children, and about 3,000 women 
are giving a great part of their time 
to the work. 

The cantines served by these de- 
voted women, with bees embroidered 
in the Belgian colors, on their white 
caps, are in every section of the city; 
in a vacant shop, a garage, a private 
home, a cellar, a convent—in any 
available, usable place—but every one 
immaculately clean. 

The children of Belgium were, of 
course, the first to feel the effects of 
the stern repression of the food sup- 
ply Such diseases as tuberculosis 
and rickets spread rapidly among 
them, and the work of “The Little 
Bees” in supplementing the ordinary 
ration allowed by the Commission 
became of vital importance to the 
future of the race They have la- 
bored unceasingly for three and a 
half long years, and are today beset 
with more obstacles than at any time 
since the war began. For over a year 
now, the lack of ocean tonnage has 
prevented the Commission from ship- 
ping hardly more than 60 per cent of 
the foodstuffs required to keep the 
population of Belgium in ordinary 
health, and the prices of what small 
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supplies of native 
available have soared beyond the 
reach of the common people. None 
of the funds advanced by.the United 
States Government for the relief are 
available for the work of “The Little 
Bees,” as the law requires that they 
be all expended in this country; and 
they and similar organizations have 
had to rely almost entirely on the 
charity of the outside world. The 
Commission is remitting what it can 
to “The Little Bees” and the other 
worthy charities weekly, and we be- 
lieve sending your contribution to 
the first-named will accomplish the 
result for which it was intended. 

A more detailed description of the 
work of “Les Petites Abeilles” and 
the various other works above re- 
ferred to, will be found in the book, 
“Women of Belgium,” by Mrs. Ver- 
non Kellogg, of Stanford University, 
California, a copy of which we are 
sending you under separate cover 
with our compliments, and if you 
can do anything to give this book 
publicity in your Journal, we shall 
more than appreciate it, as we feel 
that its wide circulation will do much 
to further a spirit of practical sym- 
pathy for Belgium among the larger 
American public. 

Very truly yours, 

THE COMMISSION FOR RELIEF 

IN BELGIUM, 

PRENTISS N. GRAY, 
Assistant Director. 


To Iowa Beekeepers.——The Iowa 
State College is making special ef- 
forts to induce Iowa beekeepers to 
produce the maximum crop of honey 
the coming season. In order that a 
large number of beekeepers may be 
aided, a correspondence course in 
beekeeping has been prepared. The 
course includes ten lesson outlines, 
which will be sent out one by one, 
as needed, throughout the season. 
Besides the ten lessons, each student 
enrolling will be supplied with two 
reliable books on beekeeping man- 
agement. Anyone having one or 
more colonies and wishing to keep 
bees with more pleasure and profit, 
is urged to enroll for this course. 

A fee of three dollars will be 
charged to cover the cost of the 
books, and this will be the only ex- 
pense, all correspondence being 1n- 
cluded. 

The world has realized as never 
before that the final success of a 
nation depends upon its food supply. 
To increase the supply of most foods, 
extra labor, machinery, ground and 
seed are required. Beekeepers are 
very favorably situated, for in the 
majority of cases, a much greater 
crop of honey can be obtained with 
the supplies on hand. Preparedness 
and a little attention at the right 
time will turn the trick. 

Give the bees a chance to do their 
bit the coming season, enroll for the 
correspondence course and harvest 
the nectar which nature provides. 

Besides the correspondence course 
in beekeeping, there will be a one- 
week’s beekeeping short course in 
May, notice of which will appear 
later. A large number of field meets 


.oodstuffs are. 
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will also be arranged for the work- 
ing season and we hope to come in 
contact with a large number of lowa 
beekeepers. 
F. ERIC MILLEN, 
State Apiarist. 


Idaho-Oregon Honey Producers’ 
Association Meeting.—At the annual 
stockholders’ meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, held recently at Ontario, 
Ore., the following members were 
elected directors: 

C. E. Dibble, Payette District. 

J. M. Stark, Middleton District. 

J. F. Weaver, Ontario, District. 

L. P. Peterson, Vale District. 

H. E. Crowther, Parma District. 

P. R. Randall, Nampa District. 

Homer Cheney, New Plymouth Dis- 
trict. 

At a later meeting of the above 
Directors, the following officers were 
chosen: ; 

President—C. E. Dibble. 

Vice President—J. M. Stark. 

Secretary-Treasurer—P. S. Farrell. 

No attempt was made to present a 
program at our annual meeting, the 
entire session being given up to a 
resume of business of the past sea- 
son and a discussion as to methods 
to make our organization of greater 
service to members. 

P. S. FARRELL, Sec’y. 


Pennsylvania Meeting.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
in Lancaster on Friday and Satur- 
day, March 15 and 16. A good pro- 
gram is being prepared. 

H. A. SURFACE, 
President. 


The beekeepers of [Illinois may 
find difficulty in securing sugar for 
spring feeding. The State Inspector, 
A. L. Kildow, is taking steps through 
the State Board of Agriculture to 
supply this want. Definite instruc- 
tions will be supplied in the March 
number. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Bureau of Markets 


Semi-Monthly Market News Bulletin 


Honey arrivals since last report: 
Medina, Ohio.—150 pounds Tennes- 
see 17,045 pounds New York, 33,900 
pounds Ohio, 72,636 pounds Wiscon- 
sin. 
Hamilton, II1.—1,230 pounds Iowa. 
Markets—Jobbing Prices 


(In many markets in the honey 
trade the term “jobber” is commonly 
applied to the original receiver who 
buys direct from the grower in carlot 
quantities. However, in these reports 
we use the term “wholesale carlot re- 
ceiver” to designate the carlot pur- 
chaser, while the term “jobber” refers 
to the dealer who buys in less than 
carlot quantities from the carlot re- 
ceiver and who sells direct to retail- 
ers. The prices quoted in this report 
represent the prices at which the 
“wholesale carlot receivers” sell to 
the “jobbers.”) 
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Note: Arrivals include receipts 
during preceding two weeks. Prices 


represent current quotations. 

Kansas City—No fresh arrivals. 
Demand limited, movement slow, 
market firm; few sales, all sales in 
small lots. Comb honey: 24-section 
case, No. 1 Kansas, $4.50; Missouri, 
$5.00-5.50. Extracted honey: Califor- 
nia, lowa and Colorado, light amber, 
1644-18Y%c per pound. Beeswax: re- 
ceipts light, buyers paying 38c per 
pound. 

Minneapolis.—No rail arrivals; lo- 
cal receipts very light, supplies light. 
Demand moderate, market very firm. 
Comb honey: 24-section cases, Min- 
nesota white clover, mostly 19-20c 
per pound; Colorado white, mostly 
$5 per case. Extracted honey: Min- 
nesota, white, 10-lb. pails and cans, 
mostly around 20c per pound. Bees- 
wax, no sales. 

St. Paul.—No rail arrivals; local re- 
ceipts very light, supplies light. De- 
mand slow, market firm. Comb honey, 
24-section cases, Minnesota, fancy 
white, mostly $5 per case; No. 1 


mostly $4.50; few Colorado, white, 
mostly $5. Extracted honey: Min- 
nesota, 5 and 10-lb. pails, white, 


mostly 19-20c per pound. 

New York.—Arrivals by boat: 13 
barrels Texas, 2 barrels Haiti, 257 
barrels South America, 30 barrels 
San Domingo, 161 barrels Porto Rico, 
1 barrel Florida, 403 barrels Cuba; 
freight, 1 car Ohio. Domestic: no 
sales reported. West Indian supplies 


moderate, market strong, 15-17%c 
per pound. Beeswax: Boat arrivals: 


33 cases South America, 2 bags, 2 
packages San Domingo, 390 bags 
Cuba. Demand moderate, market 
steady. Yellow, 38-40c; dark, 35-37c 
per pound. 

St. Louis—Supplies very light, in- 
sufficient to meet demand. All sales 
in small lots. Extracted honey: light 
amber, in cans, 15-15%4c; in barrels, 
15-16c per pound. 

Denver—Less than 100 cases comb 
and approximately. 15,000 pounds ex- 
tracted arrived. Supplies cleaning 
up. Demand and movement good, 
market strong. Quality and condi- 
tion good. Comb honey: 24-section 
cases, fancy white, $5; No. 1, $4.50; 
No. 2, $4.05. Extracted honey: white 
to light amber, 15-17c per pound. 
Beeswax: receipts light. Cash to pro- 
ducer, 38c per pound. 

Cincinnati.—No fresh carlot arriv- 


als; local receipts light. Demand 
moderate, movement slow, account 
of high prices; market firm. Ex- 


tracted honey: domestic, light amber, 
17-18c per pound; orange and white 
sage, 2lc per pound. Comb honey: 
demand and movement good, market 
strong; 24-section cases, fancy white 
heavy, $5.25 per case; No. 1 white, 
heavy, $5 per case. Beeswax: de- 
mand good, market strong; average 
yellow, 40-42c per pound. 
Philadelphia—Arrivals, extracted 
honey: 7 barrels Porto Rico, 10 bar- 
rels Haiti, 4 barrels Florida, 13 cases 
New York, 468 cases Idaho. Comb: 
185 cases New York. Demand good, 
market strong; very few sales. Ex- 
tracted honey: Porto Rico and Haiti, 
17c per pound. Comb honey: dark 
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amber, 20-24c per pound. Beeswax: 

1 bag, 27 pounds, net, arrived. Very 

few sales, 35-37c per pound 
Chicago.—Unreported. 





The Season in California——Califor- 
nia cannot have a honey crop with- 
out rain. This year appears to be an 
unusual one for drought. Mr. Harry 
S. Merriam sends us the following 
clipping from the San Diego Sun, 
dated January 3. Mr. Merriam is the 
son of our old esteemed friend, the 
late Col. Merriam. His location is 
San Marcos, San Diego County, 
where he has kept bees for years: 

“On this third day of January, 1918, 
we have to record the shattering of 
all precipation records since the first 
record was made in 1851, 6/ years 
ago. , 

That is to say, the lightest rainfall 
ever known from July 1 to December 
31, hitherto, was in 1876, when a total 
of .39 of an inch was recorded. This 
year, during the same period, we had 
just 25! 

There has not been a December 
without a trace of rain in 67 years, 
and but two Decembers with only a 
trace. These were in ’76 and ’17. So 
we have shattered one record and 
tied another. 

Now listen. The warmest fall, be- 
ginning with September, ever record- 
ed by the local weather bureau, was 
the season just passed, ending with 
December 31, 1917, December having 
an excess of 88 degrees above normal. 
The next warmest fall season was 
that same fall of ’76—that famous 
season when no rain fell, or practi- 
cally none, from July to January. 


Thus we have two points of simi-. 


larity between these seasons 41 years 
apart. 

The spring of ’78 was the dryest 
ever known in the history of San 
Diego. The total rainfall for the sea- 
son ’77-’78 was 3.75 inches. The next 
dryest was the far-away season of 
’62-’63, when the record showed 3.87 
for the entire 12 months. The nor- 
mal rainfall for 67 years is 9.68 
inches. 

So, you see, the outlook for a dry 
season, based on past performances, 
is exceedingly good. 


In that terrible year, ’77-’78, there 
were no irrigation systems in the 
country, excepting the Mission dam 
at the old mission, and the cattle 
died like flies in the mountains, while 
the settlers had to dig wells in the 
bed of the San Diego river to get 
water for domestic purposes. 

This season no,such disaster will 
eventuate, for with Morena and 
smaller dams full of water through- 
out the county, there will be plenty 
of water for domestic purposes, even 
if no rain should fall at all, and by 
reasonable care the orchards can be 
kept in good shape, but the dry 
farmer will suffer the loss of his crop 
if rain does not come in reasonable 
quantity during January. 

However, we can take some hope 
here, for in 67 years there has never 
been a dry January. December, 1900, 
when only a shade more than a trace 
fell, was followed by a wet January 
and February, with a total seasonal 
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rainfall of 10.45, and big crops and 
plenty of prosperity for everybody. 
In his “sixty-five years of rainfall 
records,” Mr. Alciatore has compiled 
some very interesting figures. The 
heaviest rainfall ever recorded was 
the season of ’84-’85, when 25.97 
inches fell. With the exception of 
that abnormal season there has never 
been a season recording above 17 
inches. There has never been a sea- 


February 


son with iess than 3, and only two 
(those mentioned) with less than 4 
inches, but five seasons in 65 have 
had less than 5 inches. 

The drought this year has been un- 
usual, in that it has extended to all 
parts of California, even to the 
mountains, where the snowfall has 
been phenomenally light, and all the 
way down the coast to the edge of 
the tropics.” 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Ree Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, IL~. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeving questions by mail. . 


It is inferred that all readers have access to the book “A Thousand Answers to Beekeeping 
Questions.” This will avoid duplication in answering. as the book contains answers to practically 
all questions ordinarily asked on beekeeping. Subjects not specifically treated, or which are not 
clear to the reader will be further explained in this department at the request of any subscriber. 


What Hive Preferred—Shallow Su- 
per for Extracted Honey Pro- 
duction 

1. For the production of extracted honey 
do you not think the Dadant or Jumbo hive 
would be preferable to the 10-frame dovetailed 
hive? 

2. Which do you prefer, a shallow, or deep 
super for the production of extracted honey? 

MICHIGAN. 

ANSWERS.—1. Very likely, in most places. 

2. The shallow; although there are advan- 
tages in combs that may be used interchange- 
ably in either brood-chamber or extracting- 
super. 


Bee Paralysis 

Would you kindly let me know Mr. Le 
Stourgeon’s cure for the same disease de- 
scribed in your Journal of September, page 315 
of bees dying, as I have three hives with the 
same complaint. Perhaps you have a better 
cure. IRELAND. 

ANSWER.—The LeStourgeon cure for paraly- 
sis is just what is g'ven at the place you quote: 
“Feed them some fresh, pure food.” That’s 
all there is of the cure, and Mr. LeStourgeon 
claims that the disease is caused by soured 
stores, and all that is needed to cure it is to 
give pure food. There is, however, the pos- 
sibility that yau have something different from 
paralysis. 


Bottom Racks—Nucleus Division 

1. In describing that bottom-rack as being 
in the form of a ladder, what is the width 
and thickness of the rungs and how much 
space between them and the bottoms of the 
frames, and do the parallel pieces run length- 
wise of the hive? , 

2. I want to double my number of colonies 
next season by the nucleus plan, page 137 of 
“Thousand Answers.” I produce extracted 
honey. When would be the best time to make 
increase, at swarming time or extracting time? 
I have a fair fa'‘l flow. MISSOURI 

ANSWERS.—1. In most of them the rungs 
are three-eighths by three-sixteenths. It might 
be even better if thry were thicker, say three- 
eighths square. Space between bottom-bars 
and back about three-fourths inch. The paral- 
lel pieces run lengthwise of the hive. 

2. It may be as well to wait till extracting 
time, seeing there is a good fall flow; yet you 
would be saved swarming trouble by dividing 
at swarming time. 


Queen Excluders 
What kind of a queen-excluder is the best 
to use, and how used? 
Do you put them between hive-body and bot- 
tom-board to prevent swarming? 
INDIANA. 
ANsWER,—I think from the little experience 


I have had with them wire excluders are best. 
One of the commonest ways in which they are 
used is to put them between the brood-cham- 
ber and extracting-super to keep the queen 
from laying in the extracting-combs. 

From the last part of your question I sus- 
pect you have some idea that by putting an ex- 
cluder between the hive-body and the bottom- 
board, so that the queen cannot get out, you 
will prevent swarming. Don’t be fooled into 
trying anything of the kind. While this 
might prevent the queen from leaving with a 
swarm, it would rot prevent the bees from 
swarming and returning day after day, and 
would finally result in having a drone-laying 
young queen. 


Shaking Bees From Combs 

To be sure and not take the queen, does it 
hurt the brood to shake the bees, or is it bet- 
ter to brush them off the combs? 

MISSOURI. 

AnsweER.—Shaking does no harm to the 
brood unless, queen-cells are present, and then 
only queen-cells are hurt. 


Combs in the Cold—Increasing 


1. In looking over my combs in the ex- 
tracting house [| notice they are badly 
cracked. Is it the cold weather that causes 
this, there being no heat in the building? 

2. I have some forty combs of sealed honey 
for spring feeding in Langstroth frames, with 
four wires in each frame, in the same build- 
ing; will they be hurt? 

3. I want to increase, which will be the 
better way, buy bees in pound packages, or 
buy sugar and feed my present stock in spring 
and divide, as we have no flow until the last 
of June? 

4. I know a beekeeper who is trying a 15- 


frame Langstroth, What do you think of 
such a large hive in this locality? 
. ONTARIO. 


ANSwWERS.—1. Yes, it is the freezing. 
bees will mend them all right. 

2. There will be some cracking of the 
combs, and a worse thing is that the honey 
in them will granulate and some of it will be 
wasted when given to the bees. Can’t you 
keep them in a warm room or in a cellar? 

3. You can at least get on faster by buy- 
ing package bees. 

4. It may be a good thing. 


The 


Demaree Plan 


1. From what I can glean from ‘‘Thousand 
Answers” and “Fifty Years Among Bees” I 
infer that when using the Demaree plan, one 
should not allow a large amount of brood to 
accumulate below the excluder. What would 
be a good rule to go by to know when this 
brood should be moved into the second story 
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and foundation or empty combs given in- 
stead? 
2. When using the Demaree plan, if a 


swarm issues I have thought of managing 
about like this: Cage the clipped aueen and 
destroy all queen-cells and when the swarm 
returns to the parent hive give the queen and 
all eggs and young brood into the care of 
another colony for about five days, or until 
the swarming colony realizes that they are ab- 
solutely queenless. Then return the queen 
and one frame of brood below the excluder 
and balance of brood above. Is there a bet- 
ter way? 


ANSwWERS.—-1. Your idea is a mistaken one. 
At the time the Demaree plan is used the 
brood-chamber is crammed with brood, and it 
would hardly; be wise to operate until the 
brood-chamber is in that condition. The time 
to move this brood into the second story, 
over the excluder, is any time when swarming 
in general is likely to occur; or, to be more 
specific, when the colony is very strong and 
has started queen-cells. However, if the mat- 
ter should be neglected until the colony has 
swarmed, the swarm may be returned and the 
colony treated on the Demaree plan, just as 
if no swarming had taken place. 
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2. Yes; I think it is easier,, and on the 
whole a better way, to leave the queen and 
use the regular plan. 








Feeding Sections 


I have five hives that are reasonably strong 
and have a fairly good amount of honey in 
the frames, but I am not sure whether they 
have enough. I have about 75 sections that 
are drawn out very well and have all the way 
from one ounce to half a pound of honey in 
them. I have no extractor. My question is, 
would it be all right to feed it to the bees 
this winter? If not, when would be the best 
time to feed it? Just how would you feed tt? 

KANSAS. 


ANSWER.—You can such sections as 


feed. If you think a colony is in danger of 
starving before spring, put over it an empty 
super, lay sections flatwise upon the top-bars, 
and then pack over them cloths to keep them 


use 


warm. If you think there is no danger of 
the bees starving before spring, wait until the 
bees are flying every day or so, then put sec- 
tions in supers the regular way and set the 
supers on the hives, of course giving them to 


colonies most in need. 
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Over a Quarter of Century 
of Select Breeding 


MAKES THEM 


a] 


Thrifty, Hardy, Gentle and 
Beautiful 











our customers. 


Untested 
Tested 
Select Tested 
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FOREHAND’S THREE BANDS 


THE THRIFTY KIND 


We have placed these queens on the market for over a quarter of a 
century, and every year the demand increases. 


Doesn’t this prove that they are good queens? 
This year we are better fitted than ever before to fill the demands of 


Deposit your order now and insure prompt delivery. 
We guarantee pure mating, safe arrival, and satisfaction. 


sae $1.00 $5.00 $ 9.00 
onl 1.50 875 17.00 
eae 2.00 11.00 20.00 


Write for Circular. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 








1 6 12 

















ing and gentleness. 
resistant to diseases. 


Untested 
Selected untested 
Tested 
Selected tested 


and to give perfect satisfaction. 





Queens That Will Please 


Over 20 Years of Careful Selecting and Breeding 


They are bred from Imported stock, the very best for honey gather- 
They are not given to swarming and are highly 

Give me your order, and after you have given 
my queens a fair trial, if you are not satisfied in every way that they 
are as good as any you have ever used, just return them and I will 
send you queens to take their place or return your money with any 
postage you have paid out on returning the queens. 


Prices April 1 to June 15 


1 6 12 
= $1.00 $5.00 $ 9.00 
saaunk 1.15 600 10,00 
dissin 1.50 800 17.00 
ee 2.00 11.00 20.00 


Guarantee.—You take no risk in buying my queens, for I guarantee 
every queen to reach you in first-class condition, to be purely mated, 


L. L. FOREHAND, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 
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Bigger 
Fruit Profits 
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The frcit grower of today is reap- 
ing his greatest profits by keeping 
in close touch with the progress of 
the industry and developments. 


: Green’s 
- American Fruit Grower 
: “The National Fruit Journal of America” 


through its many articles on grow- 
5 ing, marketing and related subjects, 
: points the way to bigger fruit profits. 
A sample copy will be sent you on 
request; better still, take advantage 
of our r.te of 


3 Years for $1.00 


which brings you 36 copies of 
Green’s American Fruit Grower— 
filled from cover to cover with 
money-making suggestions. 


GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Chicago, Illinois 


MC 











Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 

A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of oil. 
He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required 
is cold water to make a paint weather proof, 
fire proof, sanitary and durable for outside or 
inside painting. It is the cement principle ap- 
plied to paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, 
stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil paint 
and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 23 
North Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send 
you a free trial package, also color card and 
full information showing you how you can save 
a good many dollars. rite today. 


BEE SUPPLIES. 
Let Us Figure With You 


We know we can satisfy you on price and 
quality. Write for catalog. 


Cc. C. Clemons Bee Supply Co. 
Dept. S., Kansas City, Missouri 


WESTERN BEEKEEPERS ! 


We handle the finest line of Bee Supplies. 
Send for our 68-page catalog. Our prices will 
interest you. 


The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
1424 Market Street, Denver, Colo. 








1 Am Ready to Book Orders Now 
for spring deliver for Italian bees in pound 
packages at $1.40 per pound. Tested queens, 
$1.25. Untested, 90c, 6 for $5.00. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Free from disease. 
C. H, COBB, Belleville, Ark. 
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QUEENS BEES QUEENS 
Three Banded and Golden Italians; the best of either 


They are hustlers; gentle to handle; cap their honey white; are very resistant to European foulbrood. We have added Mr. B. M. Carraway’s 
queen-rearing outfit to ours and have with us one of his assistants, so can fill all orders promptly. Had fine success shipping bees last season in 
our newly devised cage and method of feeding, a number of shipments going as far as Idaho and Wyoming. Mr. R. B. Mills, Corinth, N. Y., 











wrote, “Bees arrived in fine shape, not 50 dead bees to the cage, 2-lb. size.” Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. Get your order in early. 
Reference: The Guaranty State Bank, Robstown, Texas, or the City National Bank, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

1 6 12 50 100 
Untested Queens $1.15 $ 6.35 $11.50 $43.70 $ 85.00 Add price of 
Select Tested 2.50 11.50 20.70 74.75 138.00 Queens wanted 








Bees, one-pound package oe BS 9.80 18.40 74.75 138.00 
Bees, two-pound package : RRR a 2.90 17.25 83.95 182.25 240.00 


CIRCULAR FREE. 
NUECES COUNTY APIARIES, Calallen, Texas 


to packages. 














THE KAISER PLANNED WAR 
YEARS IN ADVANCE 


Why not plan your 1918 honey production in advance? And 
let your plans include an immediate order for Kretchmer 
goods. If you produce more honey you must have everything 
ready when needed by the bees. 


There is no time to lose; freight is moving slow and condi- 
tions may become worse. 


Write for the new GREEN CATALOG and help whip the Kaiser. 


KRETCHMER Mec. Co. 


301 Eleventh Ave. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

















BEEKEEPERS 


KEEP IN TOUCH WITH 


Leutzinger & Lane 


236-238 Drumm St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Buyers of EXTRACTED and COMB HONEY 
Shippers and Exporters of HONEY 








[ The WORLD is Our Market | 


























A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS YOUR PERPLEXING QUESTION 
“First Lessons in Beekeeping,” written by | will undoubtedly be answered in the new bee 
the editor of this magazine, is intended pri- | book, “Dr. Miller’s Thousand Answers.” For 
marily for the use of beginners in beekeeping. beginner and veteran alike. Not intended to 
You should have it. Price, postpaid, $1, or replace other bee books, but to supplement 
clubbed with the American Bee Journal, one | them. Price, postpaid, $1.25, or with the 
year for $1.75. American Bee Journal one year, both $1.75. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. | American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill, 





of WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARIES are in use by business 
men, engineers, bankers, judges, archi- 
tects, physicians, farmers, teachers, li- 
brarians, clergymen, by successful 
men and women theworld over. 


ARE YOU EQUIPPED TO WIN? 


The New International is an all-knowing 
teacher, a universal question answerer. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 6000 
Illustrations. Colored Plates. 30,000 Geograph- 
ical Subjects. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Regular and India-Paper Editions. 

Write for Spec- 

imen Pages, II- 

lustrations, etc. 

Free, a set of 

Pocket Maps if 

you name this 
i, paper. 


G.&C. 
MERRIAM 
C0, 


Springfield, 
Mass. 


XSXEXBXEXEXexXe 
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PAT. APPLIED FOR 


C.O. BRUNO NAILING DEVICE 


Made for the Huffman Brood Frames. A combined 
Nailing, Wiring and Wedge Clamping Device. Does 
the work in half the time. Has been tried and is 
guaranteed todoaccurate work. Makes theframes 
ready in one handling. Price $6.50. 

Complete directions for operating are furnished 
with each device. 


Manufactured by C. O. BRUNO 
1413 South West Street, Rockford, Mlinois 


HONEY JARS 


We carry several styles of honey jars, the 
most popular being the 1-lb. screw cap at $6.50 
a gross. If you need shipping cases, we have 
them. Catalog of supplies mailed upon applica- 
tion. 





We have a fair stock of light amber and am- 
ber honey. Write for prices. 


I. J. STRINGHAM 
105 Park Place, New York 


Home Apiary, Glenn Cove, L. |. 
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Classified Department 





Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted at 15 cents per line, with no discounts 
of any kind. Notices here cannot be less than 
two lines. If wanted in this department, you 
must say so when ordering. 





BEES AND QUEENS 


FOR SALE—First-class Italian queens and 

bees in season. Send for price list. Free 
from disease; safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. M. Bates, Greenville, Ala., R. 4. 


BREEDING QUEENS—I have a few extra 
cloice Italian breeders for spring delivery. 

Price $5 each. : 

J. E. Wing, 155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif. 











FOR SALE—75 colonies bees in a fine loca- 
tion. J. L. Leath, Corinth, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Bees. 
with queens. ; 
Mrs. T. H. Carruth, Big Bend, La. 


FOR SALE—Nuclei, with or without queens; 
pound and two-pound package bees with 
queens; best Italian stock. 
Lewis J. Bond, Big Bend, La. 


OUR BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS will be 
ready to ship after April 15. Untested, 75c 
each, $8 per doz., or $65 per 100. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. 
Tillery Bros., Georgiana, Ala., Route 5. 





Pound pkgs. and nuclei, 











FOR SALE—Fine Italian queens at 90c each, 
$9 per doz. Ready-April 15. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. 
T. J. Talley, Route 3, Greenville, Ala. 





THREE-BAND ITALIANS ONLY—Queens, 
packages and nuclei. Untested queens, each 
$1, 6 $4.25, 12 $8.25. Write for prices in 
larger lots, also nucleus and packages; booking 
orders now. If you consider quality, pure 
mating and low prices I am your queen-breed- 
er. I have adopted Gleanings Code for the 
sale of bees and queens. H. G. Dunn, 
The Willow, San Jose, Calif. 


GOLDENS THAT ARE TRUE TO NAME— 
Queens, nuclei and bees by the pound; we 
receive hundreds of testimonials annually. 
Write for list. Untested queens, each $1, 6 
$4.25, 12 $8.25. Write for prices in lots. We 
are now booking orders for early delivery. We 
have adopted Gleanings code for the sale of 
bees and queens. i 
Garden City Apiaries, San Jose, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Bees. April 15 is the date on 

which we can ship you the best three- 
banded bees and queens on the market; we 
have been in the bee business continually for 
twenty-four years and have been striving to 
secure the best three-banded bees which money 
could buy and skill produce, all these years. 
Judging from the many letters we have re- 
ceived from satisfied customers, we have suc- 
ceeded in our efforts. We believe we can fur- 
nish you with the best honey-gatherers to be 
found anywhere. You will find our nuclei 
better filled with bees and brood than any 
other nuclei you can buy. All our bees are on 
standard, wired, Hoffman frames; full sheets 
of foundation. File your orders now, sending 
money when you want the bees shipped. Sat- 
isfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. We 
quote you, without queen, as follows: Three- 
frame nuclei, $2.50; two-frame nuclei $2.00; 
one-frame nuclei, $1.50; three pounds bees, 
$3.50; two pounds bees, $2.50; one pound bees, 
$1.75. If queen is wanted with bees, add 
Price of queen wanted. Young untested 
queens, 75c; young tested queens, $1. 

The Hyde Bee Company, 
Floresville, Texas. 


BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary . H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 84 Cortland St., New York City. 


TESTED leather-colored queens, $2.00; after 
June 1, $1.50; untested, $1.00; $10 per doz. 
A. W. Yates, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


VIGOROUS, prolific Italian Queens, $1.00; 6, 
$5.00, June ist. My circular gives best 

methods of introduction. A. V. Small, 
2308 Agency Road, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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GOLDEN QUEENS that produce’ Golden 
workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1 each; test- 
ed, $2; breeders, $5 and $10. 
2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 


THREE-Banded and Golden Italian Queens 
and pound packages in spring, from the Sun- 
ny Southland. Grant Anderson, 
Rio Hondo, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—Number 1 cor:o honey at $4.80 
per case of 24 sections. 
Ray Dunham, Westboro, Mo. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and bees- 
wax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6A12t 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTER—Beeswax at all times in any quan- 
tity, for cash or in exchange for supplies. 
Dadant & Sons. Hamilton. Til. 





FOR SALE—1 to 100 strong 8-frame colonies 


extra fine strain Italian bees, $5 each; all’ 


free from disease, with stores for winter; 
Standard full-depth, self-spacing Hoffman 
frames; all straight combs in new one-story 


single-wall hives, f. o. b. he 


re. 
Wilmer Clarke, Earlville, Madison Co. N. Y. 





PURE 3-banded Italian queens, untested but 
warranted, $1; 6, $5; tested, $1.50; 6, $8. 


Last year’s tested queens, clipped, $1. Good 

fat nuclei and full colonies in abundance. 

Write for price list. F. Diemer, 
Liberty, Mo. 





THREE-BANDED Italian queens from our 

hardy, vigorous “train of honey producers; 

untested, one, $1; doz., $9; nuclei and pound 
packages June 1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A. E. Crandall & Son, Berlin, Conn. 





NOW is the proper time (not tomorrow) to 
place your order for bees and queens. A 
postal brings you the story of a pound package 
of bees. 
Rosedale Apiaries, J. B. Marshall & Son, 
Big Bend, La. 
BEES WANTED—From one to 100 colonies 
within 200 miles; also used equipment. 
John E Geiger, Syracuse, Kans. 


BEES AND QUEENS—What a pleasure when 

you know and I know and the bees know that 

you have placed your order to be shipped to 

you in April and May; no war prices. Write 
S. Mason, Hatch, N. M. 


THREE-BANDED Italians; 
in April and May, one, $ 
Tested, $1.50 eack One-pound packages of 
bees, $1.50 each; two-pound packages, $2.50 
each. Add price of queens if wanted. If you 
want as many as 50 packages write for prices 
and discounts on carly orders. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. No disease, and 
all queens purely mated. 
Cotton Belt Apiaries, Box 88, Roxton, Texas. 











untested queens 
1; 6, $5; 12, $9. 





GOLDEN and 3-banded Italian queens will be 
our specialty. We can also furnish Carni- 

olians. Tested $1, untested 75c each. Bees, 

per pound, $1.50; nuclei, per frame, $1.50. 

Send your order for bees early. 

C. B. Bankston & Co., Buffalo, Leon So., Tex. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


FOR SALE—White clover extracted honey, 
60-pound cans and 10-pound pails. Write, 
Wes. L. Roberts, La Valle, Wis. 


WANTED—Beeswax; we pay higher than mar- 
ket price for good grades light anti light 
yellow wax; get our prices before disposing of 
your wax. Queea Mfg. Company, 
Falconer, N. Y. 








SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE—One thousand beehives with su- 
pers; three-fourth dovetailed, balance halved 
together at corners and nailed both ways. Hoff- 
man frames throughout. We wil! guarantee 
them to be sound and free from disease. Will 
sell all or any part at about half what new 
hives will cost. Apply to The Hyde Bee Co., 
Floresville, Texas. 


200 VEGETABLE PLANTS, $1, including to- 
matoes, peppers, egg plants, lettuce, celery, 
cabbage; 100 flowering plants $1; choice as- 
sortment R. I. Red eggs; day-old chicks, bees, 
queens, honey. rubb, 
Box B 14, Woodmont, Montg. Co., Pa. 


SIBERIAN FUR FARM, Hamilton, Canada, 

breeds foxes, marten, mink, ermine, skunks 
and black Siberian hares. Information and 
price list free. Write address plainly. 














FOR SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, 
also full line of supplies, including Dadant’s 

foundation. Write for satalog. 

A. E. Burdick, Senssehde, Wash. 


YOU have likely been thinking for some time 
that you would like to have The Domestic 
Beekeeper come to you regularly each month, 
but have been putting it off for some reason or 
other We would like very much to have you 
all start in with us this next year. We are 
very sure you will not regret it if you make 
this start. To some of the early December sub- 
scribers for 1918, we will send, free, the last 
thrce numbers of 1917. If you expect to get 
in on this back number proposition you will 
need to be prompt in ordering, as those back 
numbers are going fast and there will be none 
when tne present supply is exhausted, Ad- 
dress, with remittance, The D tic Beekeep 
er, Northstar, Michigan. 











FOR SALE—500 Extracting Supers, nailed 
a 1 painted, with frames; will sell cheap. 
Stauffer. Delta. Colo. 


HONEY LABELS 


HONEY LABELS—We have just issued a 
new and up-to-date catalog of .honey labels 
and stationery. Write for your copy. Neat la- 
bels and quick delivery guaranteed. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton. II. 














PRINTING at lowest prices; 100 envelopes, 
634, for 40c; also cards, tags, letterheads, 
noteheads, etc. 
Alfred Bentz, Granton, Wis. 


SOUVENIR Bee Postal Cards, 
“Songs of Beedom’”’ 
postpaid. 





5 for 10c; 
(10 songs), 20c, all 
George York, Sandpoint, Idaho. 


WANTED 


WANTED—50 to 200 colonies of bees, prefer- 
ably near home. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 











WANTED—White or light amber extracted 
honey in any quantity. Kindly send sample, 
tell how your honey is packed and your lowest 
cash price; also buy beeswax. 
E, B. Rosa, Monroe, Wis. 
a 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a 
pound for wax rendered. 
The Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








BE sure and include the Domestic Beekeeper 

with your list of bee journals for 1918. The 
Domestic Beekeeper will help you to dispose 
of your crop of honey without expense to you; 
also, buy your beekeeper supplies for you at 
cost. If you knew all we were doing for our 
subscribers, you would certainly be with us 
during 1918 as a subscriber. Can we have the 
pleasure of entering your name on our sub- 
scription list? Address The Domestic Bee- 
keeper, Northstar, Michigan. 





WANTED—25 to 100 Italian colonies of bees 
in movable-frame hives; must be strong, 
healthy and free from disease. Send full de- 
scription and price. 
Louis Waeltz, Marissa, IIl. 





WANTED—To buy bees in the southwest or 
work apiary on shares. Give particulars. 
Box 1291, Tucson, Ariz. 


WANTED—White sweet clover seed; send 
sample; state quantity and your lowest price 
in first letter. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 








WANTED—One copy January 31, 1895, 
American Bee Journal; one copy January, 
1912, Beekeepers’ Review. D. Stuart. 


440 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 





WANTED—One extractor; must be in good 
condition. State kind and price; also 5 or 
6 beehives, 10-frame, with frames. 
Geo. Varnum, Miller, Ohio. 
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WANTED—Barnes 
second-hand. 

first letter. 
D. C. Noble, Columbia City, Ind. 


circular saw, 


toot-powez 
Give description and price in 





WANTED—Your old combs, cappings or slun..- 
gum to render into beeswax by our high 

steam pressure wax presses. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Iu. 





$1.50 pays for a year’s subscription each to 

The Domestic Beekeeper and the American 
Bee Journal. You can order them from either 
office, as you prefer. 





IT a be the same to us whether you remit 

The Domestic Beekeeper direct to North- 
Pe * Michigan, or whether you send it in with 
your subscription to the American Bee Jour- 
nal; only, be sure and include it, as we want 
every American B.e geanets subscriber to be- 
come a Domestic Beekeeper subscriber. 





WANTED—One to 100 strong colonies of 
Italian bees in 10-frame, dovetailed hives. 
Bernard Benziger, 
Beekman Terrace, Summit, N. 





WANTED—We are looking for old bee-books, 

back numbers of the Bee Journals, issued 
prior to 1907, etc., for some of our subscribers 
who wish to complete libraries of beekeeping 
lite ature. Just now we want especially 
copies of Alley’s Beekeepers’ Handy Book, the 
second volume of Cheshire on Beekeeping, and 
copies of Harbison’s and Wildman’s books. 
Readers having old beebooks or bee journals 
which they no longer care for will please 
write us fully whit they have to offer, with 
prices asked. 

America. Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 





SITUATIONS 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


WANTED—One or more men of some ex- 

perience in the handling of bees. Prefer 
them to be under or past military age and 
morally of good habits. A good chance for 
the right party or parties to earn fair wages 
and learn queen-breeding, the package business 
and honey production. 


M. C. Berry & Co., Haynesville, Ala. 





WANTED—Young man for season of 1918, 
as helper, and learn bee business; experi- 

ence not required. Board and good wages to 

right man. A. J.. McCarty, 


712 Coffman St., Longmont, Colo. 





WANTED—Middle-aged man with some ex- 

perience to work in bees season of 1918. 

State age, wages and experience in first letter. 
Frank Alexander, Delanson, N. Y. 





WANTED—Someone to work my bees on 
shares or rent them. Have good location 
and experience. Write for particulars. 
J. H. Waibel, Kawkawlin, Mich. 


WANTED—Can take two students for season 
of 1918; board given in exchange for work, 
and more if season is good. 
Running Sea Apiaries, 
R. F. Holtermann, Brantford, Ontario, Can. 


WANTED—Two single men, strong and 

healthy, not subject to first draft; must be 

thoroughly familiar with bees and understand 

runing same for packages and honey; ser- 

vices required to Oct. 1. We furnish board 

and lodging. State lowest wages first letter. 
The Penn Co., Penn, Miss. 











vw ANTED—Position by young man, age 24, 
height 5 feet 9 inches; weight 165 lbs., as 
student helper in large apiaries. Have had 
some experience with bees. Please state wages 
in first letter, with board and sty Tee —— 
Henry Eggers, Eau Claire, Wis., D. 





WANTED—A man to work with bees for the 
season of 1918; one who has had some ex- 
perience. Alex. Adams, R. 2, Greeley, Colo. 





WANTED—tTwo beemen for comb honey for 
1918. State age, wages and experience. 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 








February 


WANTED—Indus:rious young man, fast 
worker, as a student helper in our large bee 
business for 1918 season. Truck used for out- 
yards and hauling. Apiaries located near sum- 
mer resorts. Will give results of long experi- 
ence and board and small wages. Give age, 
weight, experience and wages in first letter. 
W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 
WANTED—Practicat beekeeper with small 
capital, to take interest in 500 colonies of 
bees, and work them. Give references. 
G. D. Mitchell, 
1421 Josephine St., Berkeley, Calif. 
WANTED—Expert comb-honey man, with ref- 
erences, to handle 700 stands of bees. Good 
proposition to right man. 
Hagerman Valley Bee and Honey Co., 
Hagerman. Idaho 











FOR SALE 


FOR RENT—My home of 2% acres, 1% miles 

south of Bureau, IIl., on the I . road; 
6-room dwelling, work shop and storeroom; 
barn, corncribs, chicken house and outdoor ce- 
ment cellar; good well and cisterri; plum or- 
chard, grapes, apple, cherry, peach and pear 
trees; two good garden plots. Fine chicken 
farm and one of the best bee locations in Illi- 
noi , and home of the late R. A. Elliston, who 
was a large we producer. For information 
address Mrs. R. A. Elliston, 357 Grand Ave., 
Aurora, Il. 


FOR SALE—Wishing to retire from active 

business, I offer for sale 300 colonies bees 
in 8 and 10-frame L. hives; 750 full depth ex- 
tracting supers, with combs; 400 section honey 
supers; 300 honey boards; 75 escape boards; 
eight-frame power extractor, with honey pump; 
four H. P. gasoline engine; saw with dado, 
planer heads and attachments for making sup- 
plies; a complete apiary in No. 1 condition; 
good location. 1917 crop was 14 tons honey. 
Will also sell my home place of ten acres, 5- 
room house and No. 1 improvements, near to 








a $5,000 schoolhouse. Will sell home sep- 
arately and give terms. J. R. Marlow, 
R. D. No. 1, Weiser, Idaho. 








Crop Report and Market Conditions 


At this season of the year there is so little that can 
be reported upon that we have not sent out inquiries to 
reporters as usual. With the opening of spring the mar- 
ket page will again be taken up in earnest, as it will 
then be possible to give our readers an idea of how the 
bees have gone through the winter and of what the flora 
prospects are for the coming year. 


HONEY 


Honey is so nearly cleaned up that what little is left 
in the hands of the producers may be considered as a 
negative quantity. Such as is held in the hands of deal- 
ers is mostly for the supply of the bottle trade, and most 
bottlers find that they will not have sufficient to carry 
them till the new crop. Some are buying Cuban honey 
already, to mix with what they have left...” 

White extracted honey should command not far from 
20 cents per pound put up in five-gallon cans. Comb 
honey is even more scarce than extracted. 


CHANGING TO EXTRACTED 
All supply houses note a remarkable change in sales 
over previous years. The demand for deep and shallow 
supers and for shallow frames to be used to change 
comb-honey supers into extracting is large. 
Many beekeepers also are increasing their holdings, 
or expect to, some even doubling the number of colonies 
which they had in 1917. 


THE WINTER, SO FAR 
The winter’s cold has been unusually prolonged over 
the north and outdoor wintered bees that were not care- 
fully packed against the cold and winds are apt to suffer 
great losses. A warm spell now would be a boon to the 
outside wintered bees. Those in the cellar seem to be 
wintering about on an average. 
WATCH FOR STARVATION 
Beekeepers will do well to watch for colonies short of 
stores just as soon as the first warm days of spring. 
Many colonies went into winter without an abundance 
of stores and are likely to run short early. 





























| ome TOMATO 
EVERBEARING 
Market” Big Coney 
THE CANADIAN HORTICULTURIST AND StS Sse 
ner. To introduce to you our Northern 
Grown * ee yp ue Maa 
; mail Fe 
BEEKEEPER den and Farm Guide ‘FREE 
‘ells how, when and what to Po = 
pleasure and profit. Send pos‘ 
. CONDON BROS.. SEEDSMEN 
oc! iver 
THE ONLY BEE PUBLICATION IN CANADA COX 993, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
It is the official organ of the Ontario Beekeepers’ A: ti i 
—S oe former Canadian Bee Journal. pers’ Association, and has incorporated 200 banner PLANTS $1 
eekeeping and Horticulture in its various branches are effectivel ; ; assorted, 
a live, attractive and practical monthly magazine. re oe including. Tomatoes, Peppers, Egg Plants, 
Well illustrated and up-to-date. Subscription price postpaid. Lettuce, Celery, Cabbage. 
Canada, $1.00 a year. United States, $1.25 a year. Foreign, $1.50 a year. _100 FLOWERING PLANTS $1 
Sample copy sent free on request. R of as sre CHICKS 
. IS. 7 
The Horticultural Publishing Co., Limited, Peterboro, Ont., Can. BEES QUEENS HONEY 
GRUBB, 
& es Box B 14, Woodmont, Montg. Co., Pa. 
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We offer you even better 
. service than ever before . 


t locati 
Have you received | at aati Write for our 1918 


our new catalogue? COME IN AND SEE US Bee Catalogue now 

















Suggestions for the Wide- Awake Beekeeper 
of Today 


If you hired a carpenter to repair your barn and he arrived without his tools, he 


could not give results, even if he were the best carpenter in the country. 


It goes without saying that you, a beekeeper, must look to the future or the 


honey season will be on and your needed supplies will be tied up in some freight 


car—EMBARGOED. 


Order from us now, allowing for slow freight delivery, and your supply will 
reach you in plenty of time. 





OLD COMB WAX AND HONEY 
Ship your old comb and cappings to us for We always buy Comb and Extracted Honey, 
rendering. We charge you 5c per lb. for the wax as well as Beeswax, so when you have the above 
rendered and pay you the highest market price. to offer, write us and you will be well pleased. 











Four Reasons for Our Success 








LEWIS’S BEEWARE 
Honesty 


If you have used LEWIS’S BEEWARE you know the qual- Price 


ity; if not, this is just the time to invest your money where the 


Quality results are lasting. Service 


“Made Like Furniture.” 























DADANT’S famous | THEFRED W.MUTHCO, ROOT’S Smokers 


Foundation 214 Walnut St. and Extractors 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MQUALITY COUNTS WITH US" 
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Are Now Booking Orders for 1918 Spring Delivery 


Twenty-two years of Select Breeding gives us Bees of Highest Quality and Vitality. 
Largest Package Shippers and Queen Breeders in the South. 
1500 Colonies of Bees and 1500 Nuclei 








10,000 Pounds of Bees Annual Capacity 


SAFE ARRIVAL AND SATISFACTION WE GUARANTEE 
Our Circular and Price List for 1918 is Now Ready to Mail. 


M. C. BERRY @ CO., Hayneville. Alabama, U.S.A. 


Italian Queens, 15,000 























NOTICE! 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 


@ We are now located in our new plant, equipped with the 
latest machinery for making Supplies. Write for catalogue, 
which will be ready for mailing in January. 


@. We can save you money, no matter how large or how small 
your order is. A trial will convince you—Quality First. 


@ We are also equipped to render your Wax from old comb 
and cappings. Our charge is only 5 cents per pound for the 
Wax rendered. Our steam press extracts every particle of wax 
possible to get. 


@ Give us a chance to bid on your wants. Write for cata- 
logue today. All correspondence cheerfully answered. 


THE M. C. SILSBEE CO. 
AVOCA, NEW YORK 




















ANEW BOOK 


Our Backdoor Neighbors 


FRANK C. PELLETT 


“I have read ‘Our Backdoor Neighbors’ with great pleasure, and 
my small boys also liked it very much. The chapters on hawks are 
certainly a most valuable and unique contribution to ornithology, and 
one, I should say, which will not be duplicated for many a long day. 
No one could help reading the chapter on squirrels, the skunk and 
the rabbit, once they had begun them. 

“How many hours and how much careful observation this book 
represents no one but a naturalist can guess. Such books do an un- 
told amount of good in awakening a new interest in nature and in 
leading others to study and observe. It is upon the study of nature 
that the progress of the human race depends. ' 

“JOHN H. LOVELL, Waldoboro, Maine.” 

Cloth, 210 pages, profusely illustrated with photos from life. 

Price, postage paid, $1.50 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 











Mention American Bee Journal when writing 
advertisers 





0) HDR 
Seed Book 


and Packet Flower Seed FREE 


R 30 years I have sold reliable seeds. 
Thousands of customers testify to this. 
My seeds not only grow, but produce big 

yields. ‘They must make good or I will. 3lst 
annual catalog now ready. Write for copy. 


Lists All Kinds of Farm 
Garden andFlowerSeeds 


The best arranged, most comprehensive and 
easiest catalog to order from ever issued. 
A few specialties are: 


Certified Seed Potatoes 
Wisconsin Grown Seed Corn 


Wheat, S u 
Northern Clover and Alfalfa 
Tested Garden and Flower Seeds 


Send postal today. Mention this pa- 
per. Willinclude packet flowerseeds. 


L. L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 
Drawer 12 MADISON, WIS. 


20 Packets Seeds—10c 


e want every t “HARRIS SEEDS 
THAT HUSTLE.”” Send 10c. now—before you forget 
for this mammoth collection. We send you 20 separ- 
ate packets finest varieties—one each—of Beets, 
Carrot, Cabbage, Celery, 

Cress, Muskmelion, Wate: 

Parsnip, Radish, Salsify, 

Poppies, Giant C ° Jap U 

and Children's Botanical Garden, a curiosity collec- 
tion of flower seeds. With this collection wesend reba‘e 
check for 10c.and big catalog of world’s finest secds. 


HARRIS BROS. SEED CO.,184 Main St., Mt. Pleasant, Mich 














Write for Price List and 
Booklet descrip- 
tive of 


italian Queens 
And Bees by the Pound 
JAY SMITH 
1159 DeWolfe St. 
Vincennes, Ind. 





Three-Banded Italian Queens and Bees 


I am now booking orders for spring deliv- 
ery of my best superior breeders. They are 
gentle, hustlers; winter well, not inclined to 
swarm. There has never been any disease in 
my apiaries. Untested, 75c; 6, $4; 12, $7.50; 
100, $60. Select untested, 90c; 6, $5.25; 12, 
$10; 100, $75. Tested, $1.25; 6, $7.50; 12, 
$14. Select tested, $2 each. One-pound pack- 
age without queen, $1.25; 12, $14. Two-pound 
package without queen, $2.25; 12, $26. hen 
queens are wanted with pound packages, add 
queens at prices quoted above. Five per cent 
discount on all orders received before Feb- 
ruary 1. I guarantee safe arrival and perfect 
satisfaction. Ss. D. CHEATHAM, 

Route No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEEKEEPERS 


We manufacture millions of sections every year that are 
as good as the best. The cheapest for the quality; best 
forthe price. If youbuy them once, you will buy again. 


We also manufacture hives, brood-frames, 
section holders and shipping cases., 


Our Catalog is free for the asking 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wisconsin 














EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


| Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now 


Thirty years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo 














A BIG STOCK! OF 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Plant, 
ee c 


LL BOXED, ready to 
ship at once—thousands 
of Hoffman Frames; also 
Jumbo and Shallow Frames 
of all kinds—100 and 200 in a box. Big stock of Sections and 
fine polished Dovetailed Hives and Supers. 
I can give you bargains. Send me a list of what you want. Ican 
save you money. 


Will take your Beeswax in trade 
at highest market price. 


CHAS. MONDENG 


159 Cedar Lake Road MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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F/PORTER core 


SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 
MONEY 
For sale by all dealers. 


If no dealer, write factory 
R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, Illinois, U. $. A. 

Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





FREEMAN'S FARMER = "ort Vekima, 


Successor to Northwest Farm and Home 
69 YEARS OLD 

If you want a descriptive and ~ agricultural 
magazine, it will inform you all about the 
methods in the Pacific Northwest. 

Send One Dollar and have the magazine sent 
for one year. Cut rate of one-half price now 
on. 








ORDER YOUR 


BFE SUPPLIES 
EARLY 


We want you to have our 
catalogue. Send for one. 


é 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 


QUEENS --1918 -- QUEENS 


Goldens only, untested; $1 each, six for 
$5. Ready for delivery after April 10th. 
Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 
R. O. COX 
R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Alabama 








Archdekin’s Fine Italian Queens 
and Pound Packages 

Untested queens, 75c each, 6 for $4.25; doz., 
$8.00; select tested, $1.25. : 

Package bees, $1.50 per lb. Including un- 
tested queen, $2.25 per lb. Order early. 

My package is light. Saves you bees and 
express. Prompt shipment; safe arrival and 
perfect satisfaction guaranteed. No disease. 


J. F ARCHDEKIN, 
vy “ , 


Bordelonville, Louisiana 


ES’ Foot-Power 
Machinery 


Read what J. I. Parent, 
of Chariton, N. Y., says: 
”We cut with one of your 

- Combined Machines last 
winter 50 chaff hives with 
7-in cap, 100 honey-racks, 
600 frames, and a great 
deal of other work. This 
winter we have a double 
amount of hives, etc., to 
make with this saw. It 

“2 will do all you say of it.” 
Catalog aud price list free. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 














ROOT LEADERSHIP 


Has come as the result of fifty years of continuous and 
steadfast effort on our part tog ~4 “he best possible 
service, make goods of highest, ..y, and charge the 
most reasonable prices comps .ofe with that quality. 


OUR AIM is to continue the policy which has built up this 
leadership. We know that a long line of satisfied customers is 
the best business asset. 


Order your goods as soon as possible, as it is an absolute fact 
that delays in shipping are rendering deliveries slow and un- 
certain. This year, of all years, it is up to the beekeeper to be 
ready with all necessary supplies, and PRODUCE HONEY. 
Send today for our 1918 Catalog. 


ROOT SERVICE BRANCHES 


New York, 139-141 Franklin Street St. Paul, 290 East 6th Street Syracuse, 1631 W. Genesee Street 
Philadelphia, 8-10 Vine Street San Francisco, 245 Mission Street Indianapolis, 863 Mass. Avenue 
Chicago, 215 W. Ohio Street Norfolk, Va., 10 Commerce Street Mechanic Falls, Me. 

4 Los Angeles, 948 East 2nd Street 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
MEDINA, OHIO 























Trave MARK REG. U.S, Pat.Orrice 





ALWAYS MAKE SURE THAT THIS TRADE- 
MARK IS STAMPED ON EACH PIECE OF 


= . em "Tidewater" C ypress - - 


‘6 9? M A 
Trave Manx Rec. U.S, Pac Ornee THE WOOD ETERNAL 


Trave Mark Rec. U.S, Pat.Orrice 
THEN YOU BUY SAFETY (AND SATISFAC- 
TION) FIRST, LAST AND ’TWEEN TIMES 


“ALL-HEART” GRADE FOR BEEKEEPERS’ USE 























ApprREss NEAREST OFFICE 


Cc 
oa 
Trave Mann Rec. U.S, Pat. Ornce 


Southern 
Gypress Manufacturers 
Association 


1230 Hibernia Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


1230 Heard Nat’! Bank Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Ss 
M 















































